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“Mhatever House Above 
Dour Head’ 


ROUND the world at Christmas time unnumbered voices shout it, 
In ev'ry land, in ev'ry clime—and yet there’s this about it: 
Of all the folks in all the lands who carol “Merry Christmas,” 
From icy reefs to coral strands, the Arctic to the Isthmus, 
There’s no one has as much of right, who has as much of reason, 
To shout to all the world tonight the wishes of the season 
As has the lumberman, b’gosh, to shout them like a Sousa 


From Portland, Me., to Portland, Wash., from Banff to Bogalusa. 





HATEVER gew-gaws people buy, for cash or partial payment, 
¥°| Whatever presents greet the eye, what gems or junk or raiment, 
Whatever trains that fail to run or dishes that are broken, 
These, after all, in all our fun, are only just a token. 

For who would want a Christmas tree if pitched upon a prairie? 
It certainly would seem to be too altogether airy. 

We like a Christmas that is “White,” we loudly sing its praises, 
But only if we’re snug and tight where fire or furnace blazes. 





aA OU talk about your Santa Claus. Well, I know just who that is, 
| Who makes your Christmas glad, because, whatever flat your flat is, 
Whatever house above your head, whatever street and number, 





Some lumber fellow, as I said, it was that made the lumber. 
And he who puts the roofs above the people of the nation, 
However much we talk of love with noisy demonstration, 
Is doing more than all the lot to fill your stocking, dang it, 
For, after all, you first have got to have a place to hang it! 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE PINE 


When the First Continental 
Congress Met in This Room 


The Fame of White Pine Was Already 
Known in Every Lumber Market 


Just as the men who met in Carpenter's Hall in Philadelphia in 
1775, declaring that the Colonies not only had a right to levy 
their own taxes, but also a right to govern themselves, were making 
history, so White Pine at that time was making its own history in 
the lumber markets of the country. And, history records that White 
Pine's reception by builders and industrial users everywhere was most 
favorable. Wherever a soft, easy working lumber was required, 
White Pine was by all odds the preferred wood. Its resistance to 
shrinking and swelling under moisture changes and its durability be- 











TK. “a me came known to every worker and user of wood. 
ll Today, White Pine's reputation stands undimmed. Carpenters, 
mm iil Be, cabinet men, pattern makers and other artisans recognize White Pine 
eee ae a as without superior—and it will be a surprise to many to learn that 
ee —— this famous wood is still available in abundant quantities from Inter- 
eal te ° ° ° e e 
. i national Lumber Company's extensive virgin forests—and that its 
cage a price is still well within the reach of most users of lumber, especially 
t was in this room—the main auditorium ey: . . 
in Carpenter's Hall. Philadelphia. that the where durability and quality of construction are factors. Renew your 
t ti tal C t. The fluted . * * * . . 
NO. 5 pt aS mg eagget i eee El stage acquaintance today with Genuine Northern White Pine (Pinus Stro- 
window trim are all of Genuine Northern H H H 
White Pine. The original wood is still in bus). Get in touch with International. 
INA perfect condition. 


scacs | INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













































Greetings 
Toall the Trade 
And may the NEW YEAR 


bring each of us a new outlook, 
new desire to strive and accomplish. 
As always, dependable quality and reli- 
able service will be available in mixed cars of 


HOLT 


MAPLE, BIRCH AND WISCONSIN 
RED OAK FLOORING, 
HEMLOCK LUMBER, POSTS 
AND LATH, WHITE CEDAR 
SHINGLES, NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


MEMBERS OF 
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Passing Comment on Current Topics 


WNERSHIP of two well located 
residential lots and $5,000 in 
cash ought to make it possible for a 
prospective builder to finance the con- 
struction of a home to cost $10,000, but 
just now all avenues for the placing of 
such loans seem to be completely 
closed. A correspondent in a West 
Coast city writes the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of a case of this kind reported 
to him by a banker in that city. The 
prospective builder, through thrift, has 
saved the $5,000, which is deposited 
with the savings department of the 
bank. The banker himself admits that 
the depositor is entitled to the building 
loan, but doesn’t think it can be placed. 
This is just another one of many cases 
that demonstrate the absolute neces- 
sity of something being done to make 
home mortgage money available. To 
fill this need until mortgage money can 
be had from private sources, it would 
be entirely proper for the government 
to provide the money that would start 
a building revival, give employment to 
men in many lines and go far towards 
lifting the depression. It is also hoped 
that early in its approaching session 
Congress will provide this temporary 
relief through an amendment to the 
Home Loan Act that will make money 
available for individual home financing. 
The particular modus operandi of han- 
dling such loans is not so important as 
is the need to make money quickly 
available for this purpose. 


F YOU were a man with a family to 

support, your livelihood depending 
upon employment in a sawm'll or a log- 
ging operation, you were employed after 
a long period of idleness at a standard 
rate of pay fixed by a code, authorized 
and approved by the President of the 
United States, and then the Government 
came along and made a lot of work in 
your community for which it paid a con- 
siderably higher wage and you had op- 
portunity to get in on this snap, what 
would you do? Well, that’s just what 
a lot of men are doing and it is present- 
ing another serious problem to the lumber 
manufacturers who are striving to oper- 
ate under the code. In one northern 
community where the mills recently re- 
sumed operations after a long shut-down, 
there was great rejoicing, men flocked to 
work and everybody was happy. Then 
the new CWA project was inaugurated 
and generous old Uncle Sam offered 
work on more or less important jobs at 
wages far beyond the lumber code scale, 
or any rate of pay ever earned by saw- 
mill labor. As a result, many men quit 
their mill and woods jobs to go to the 
CWA and so depleted crews that the 
mills find it difficult to operate. Similar 
experience has been reported from almost 


every section. CWA, of course, was in- 
tended as a measure for the relief of 
unemployed. Even when held strictly to 
that, it creates unrest and dissatisfaction 
among sawmill and industrial employees 
who see their neighbors working on high- 
ways, raking up leaves, filling in ditches, 
or leveling off high spots in vacant lots 
and drawing for this work considerably 
higher pay than they are receiving. 
Under present conditions, mills can not 
pay more and continue to operate. It 
really is a serious problem that deserves 
earnest consideration from Washington. 


IVE a dog a bad name and hang 
him,” is an old saw that might 
well be applied to the wooden railroad 
coach. It is really astonishing to note 
the viciousness with which newspapers 
attack the wooden coach on the slight- 
est provocation. The fact is, the lum- 
ber industry itself is in agreement with 
the thought that coaches of wood 
should not be used in heavy, high speed 
passenger trains, or sandwiched in be- 
tween heavy steel cars. On the other 
hand, it deplores unwarranted attacks 
and aspersions on the use of wood in 
its proper place and in the proper way. 
This writer has been interested to note 
that there have come to his desk more 
than forty clippings from newspapers, 
mostly from Ohio, many couched in 
identical phraseology, literally crack- 
ling with condemnation of the Erie 
Railroad for having a wooden coach in 
one of its trains that was wrecked, re- 
sulting in serious loss of life. Only one 
newspaper, however, seems to have 
carried the statement brought out in 
the official inquiry that the coach 
which had been so harshly condemned 
was not a wooden coach. The super- 
intendent of the Erie car department in 
his testimony said: “The impression 
has been gained that a wooden coach 
was used on train No. 8 the night of 
the wreck. As a matter of fact, the 
superstructure of the car was wood, 
but the underframe, where strength is 
required, was steel. A wooden coach 
is one that has six longitudinal wooden 
sills, usually 5x9, the full length of the 
car. A steel underframe car is one to 
which a steel frame is applied under 
the wood construction of the super- 
structure. A steel coach is one with 
similar steel underframe and with steel 
superstructure.” He further said that 
a steel underframe coach with wood 
superstructure weighs 117,000 pounds, 
while an all-steel coach weighs only 
112,850 pounds. It would have been 
only fair for the papers that were so 
vicious in their condemnation of the 
use of a supposed wooden coach in this 
train to have given publicity to this 
official statement of the real facts. 


ENRY STUDE, former head of a 
bakery concern in Houston, Tex., 
president of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, recently made a speech 
before the Chicago Business Papers 
Association on “Government Control 
of Business and Its Effect on Adver- 
tising,” that packed a real wallop. 
Stude is a level-headed conservative, 
hard-working business man and a clear 
thinker. Some of the highlights of his 
address were: “If General Johnson 
would exchange four economists and 
two experts for one sales manager trips 
through the West would not be neces- 
sary. A sales manager would bring to 
NRA a different spirit, a different phil- 
osophy. He could convince them that 
fear and threat never promoted the 
flow of goods; that a pat on the back is 
more effective than a sock on the jaw.” 
“This government has spent probably 
four or five hundred million dollars in 
an effort to help the wheat farmer, 
every cent of which was directed in 
some measure toward a control of pro- 
duction. One percent of this amount, 
devoted to stimulating consumption, 
would have been infinitely more effec- 
tive. Applied to wheat we might sug- 
gest the exchange of four production 
managers for one sales manager.” “Pol- 
itics believes in publicity, and not 
advertising. NRA is in jeopardy be- 
cause it has had. too much publicity 
and not enough advertising.” “Gen- 
eral Johnson says he welcomes con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions. 
Here are mine. Change the attitude 
of your organization toward business. 
Seek to restore business morale. Put 
up the big stick. Hire a sales man- 

ager.” 

SE. Bh 


F the expenditure of $330,000,000 of 

Public Works Administration funds 
on 751 non-Federal projects distrib- 
uted throughout the country, together 
with the’ billions to be spent on Fed- 
eral projects, does not create business 
and add life to the building industry, 
then we will have to discard the age- 
old theory that putting money into 
circulation benefits every line of busi- 
ness. This scribe is pretty well 
grounded in that belief and is confi- 
dently of the opinion that as these 
projects gradually get under way men 
will be employed; dealers in every line 
will begin to feel the beneficial effects 
of payroll distributions; they will find 
it necessary to begin replenishing 
stocks ; as these orders are placed mills 
and factories will find it necessary to 
increase production and employ more 
labor; heavy demands will begin to be 
made on transportation facilities, and 
so on all along the line. Then, as this 
original payroll money turns over and 
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over, accounts will be paid, more 
goods bought and, best of all, homes 
will be built to accommodate the “un- 
scrambled” families and also to shel- 
ter the new families that are estab- 
lished as marriages increase. Say, 
there seems to be no end to the possi- 
bilities for business revival. Certainly 
the lumber and building material busi- 
ness is slated for a strong come-back. 


PR . WR BE 2 WE 
oa - = 


“(UT yourself a piece of real es- 

tate,” is the advice contained in 
a statement sent to AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by an Iowa subscriber in con- 
nection with a discussion of inflation. 
Continuing, this comment was made: 
“When inflation comes it’s like extra 
company—you add more water to the 
soup or lemonade to make it go 
around. If you have the carrots, pota- 
toes, cabbage or lemons, you're all 
right—but if it’s liquid like cash, it’s 
going to get thinner and thinner—a 
lot of bulk but no nourishment. Homes, 
farms, acreage and materials, these are 
the things that stay real—as good as 
gold. If you can’t hold gold, hold the 
next best thing. * * * So buy yourself 
some real estate. If it’s mortgaged 
buy two or three pieces and when in- 
flation is raring sell one or two to clear 
up the piece you want and then 
hang onto it, don't sell. When it all 
clears up you will have something and 
not diluted soup. Think it over, 
brother, think it over. Salt her down 
to good old Earth.” 





Zk We FE We 
DWELLING, 22x36 feet, contain- 


ing living room, solarium, three 
bedrooms, kitchen and bath, built of 
synthetic materials, principally compo- 
sition board, costing complete with 
heating, lighting and air conditioning 
equipment, $1,500, is the ideal of a 
prominent citizen of Dayton, Ohio. A 
model of the proposed house has been 
presented to the prospective owner by 
a Chicago sculptor and was displayed 
during the national conference on sub- 
sistence homesteading. According to 
the builder “the walls of this house are 
to be of composition board, insulated 
with wallboard. The roof will be cov- 
ered with tar paper and tarred gravel.” 
Was the lumber industry in evidence 
at this important conference with sug- 
gestions as to low cost, comfortable 
and durable houses of wood? Depo- 
nent sayeth not. Anyway, somebody 
wil! eventually develop a practical low 
cost house suited to such projects as 
the proposed subsistence homesteads 
and also to meet the needs of the great 
number of people included in the low 
and medium income brackets who are 
the potential home builders of the near 
future. Upon the lumber industry it- 
self will depend whether or not this 
will be a lumber house. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ERCENTAGE figures generally 

are interesting and informative, 
but sometimes they can be distinctly 
misleading, especially when carelessly 
tossed about by writers or men in high 
places who have the ear of the public 
and who are considered authorities. 
For example, Arthur Brisbane, who 
probably has the greatest following of 
any individual writer in the country, 
glibly tells his readers that “in Miami 
lumber for building, framing, joists 
etc., has gone up 100 percent, ordinary 
tongue and grooved sheathing about 
90 percent. That makes it not quite so 
easy to sell or persuade people to 
build, unfortunately, and lumbermen 
will observe the fact that cement 
blocks have moved up only 12 percent, 
cement not 20 percent, rock and sand 
for concrete, about 50 percent. If con- 
crete blocks and cement remain cheap 
while lumber goes up, that will hurt 
lumbermen.” If that were all of the 
truth it would be bad, indeed. But the 
writer failed to mention that this rise 
in lumber prices was from the lowest 
point in years and that while the per- 





PREDICTS PROSPERITY 
FOR LUMBER 


The greatest service any industry 
can do for itself is to get a Code and 
live up to it. The general consensus 
of lumbermen is that they would be 
lost if somebody took their Code 
away. | predict that by spring this 
industry will see a prosperity which 
has not been dreamed of for the past 
six years—C. C. Sheppard, presi- 
dent National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





centage increase looks big, the actual 
prices are still much lower than has 
been paid in normal building years, 
and probably do not yield even a small 
profit. Governor Bryan, of Nebraska, 
thunders this at the retail lumber deal- 
ers of his State: “When I said that cer- 
tain business interests had nullified the 
anti-trust laws and were plundering 
the public on a scale never undertaken 
before, I had reference among others 
to the lumber business. I have already 
been stung myself personally by the 
heavy advances in the price of lumber. 
I am arousing public opinion to assert 
itself and demand protection from 
what is being imposed upon _ it.” 
Good politics, no doubt, but overlooks 
the fact that, in all probability, the 
prices with which the Governor was 
“stung” failed to return a profit to the 
dealer. The astounding information 
was recently published in a northern 
city that the price on a certain item of 
Douglas fir there had increased 300 
percent. Terrible. But the newspaper 
neglected to mention that this lumber 
had sold for $2.50 a thousand feet and 
was now selling at $7.50 a thousand, a 
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price that would not even pay for the 
log from which the lumber was cut. 
Percentage increases will have to be 
large for lumber prices to get back to 
even normal figures, but this does not 
necessarily mean that the public is 
being gouged. This seems to be an- 
other case of too much publicity and 
not enough advertising. 
SE We Bh We 
DVANCED in years, but young in 
spirit and strong in courage, no 
man is a greater inspiration to his as- 
sociates and friends than is that na- 
tionally known and respected lumber- 
man, R. A. Long, of Kansas City. The 
faith that has sustained him, the cour- 
age and optimism that have actuated 
him during a time that has tried men’s 
souls, the spirit that has kept him 
sweet in the face of difficulties calcu- 
lated to make the average man sour 
and morose, are demonstrated in the 
beautiful Christmas message addressed 
to his associates in the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. and by them passed on to 
the industry, as will be noted in this 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
deep spirit of faith and humility, love 
and courage shown by this leader will 
find a responsive echo in the hearts of 
many lumbermen, who will sincerely 
subscribe to the plea that “the spirit- 
ual side of existence be recognized, lest 
sight be lost of the greater thing—the 
actual brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God which, after all, 
alone can bring to fulfillment the hope 
of the world, ‘Peace on earth and good 
will toward men,’” and they will join 
with him in saying, “Of such, to me, 
is the spirit of Christmas.” 
SE We FE We 
CCORDING to County Agent 
Bowles, Houston County, Texas, 
is a brighter and better looking section 
as a result of the activities of its 4-H 
Club boys and girls during a recent 
“fix-it” week. The record shows that 
61 club members built or repaired 
fences; 32 cleaned or sprayed chicken 
houses; 28 built feed troughs, hen 
nests, chicken coops, or some other 
needed improvement; 26 built, hung or 
repaired gates; 18 cleaned yards and 
stacked wood; 17 built dry mash feed- 
ers for hens; 14 patched leaky roofs: 
14 set out trees or shrubs; 11 hauled 
manure and fertilized gardens; 9 built 
or repaired door steps; 8 built or re- 
paired stalls for cows or work animals 
and 27 reported some other miscellane- 
ous useful job completed. Multiply 
this record in one small county by the 
efforts of thousands of 4-H Club boys 
and girls throughout the United States 
and you have a total achievement that 
should challenge the interest and ad- 
miration of every good citizen. Busi- 
ness men generally and lumbermen, 
particularly, should heartily support 
and encourage this work. It not only 


means better communities, but it rep- 
resents development of actual business. 
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Code Administration — News and Views 


Establish Grades for North- 


eastern Softwoods 


New York, Dec. 18.—Definite grading rules 
for northeastern softwoods were established by 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at a special meeting Dec. 7, in order 
to fully comply with the provisions of the Lum- 
ber Code. These woods have been shipped on 
grade, but the grading has been varied, effected 
through customary practices by understandings 
between the individual buyers and sellers and 
not by any established set of rules. A grading 
rules committee, previously appointed, presented 
a report which included the necessary rules, and 
this report was adopted. Hardwood manufac- 
turers in this area for many years have used 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
rules. 

John W. McClure, of Washington, D. C.. 
chief of the Cost-protection Price division of 
the Lumber Code Authority, described in de- 
tail the manner in which the Authority is ad- 
ministering the Code, particularly as applied to 
northeastern hardwoods and softwoods, which 
are under the jurisdiction of this association. 
When questioned he also detailed the procedure 
to be followed in event of complaints because 
of violations. 

The second session of the Forestry Con- 
ference as provided by the Code was also dis- 
cussed, and E. R. Plunkett, of New York, 
president of the association, was authorized 
to appoint a committee to represent this group 
at the conference, which will be held at Wash- 
ington, Jan. 25 and 26. 








Financing of Retail Authority 


Retail lumber dealers are not under the juris- 
diction of the Retail Trade Code Authority, 
because they have obtained a separate code of 
their own, but they doubtless will be interested 
to know how other local merchants will be 
affected. Each merchant is to pay annually 25 
cents for each retail employee, as an assessment 
to cover the expenses of the National Retail 
Code Authority, and local Authority may make 
an additional levy to meet its expenses, but 
the total national and local levy must not ex- 
ceed $1 a year for each worker. As soon as a 
retailer executes the assessment forms and pays 
the assessments he can get his “Blue Eagle” 
insignia, which will be duly registered; it will 
be furnished to the local Authority by the na- 
tional Authority, and may be withdrawn in the 
event of violation of the Retail Trade Code. 
The insignia will be quite similar to that which 
has been in use already, but the particular di- 
vision of the retail trade will also be indicated. 


Use of Company Scrip Is 
Extended Four Months 


Retail merchants in drawing up their NRA 
code of fair competition included a provision 
which would ban the acceptance by retailers 
of non-negotiable or company scrip. This drew 
immediate protests, however, from lumber 
manufacturers, mine owners and other indus- 
trialists, who contended that it would work a 
hardship on their employees who have become 
accustomed to trading at company stores, by 
means of company scrip, and thus being main- 
tained on extended credit terms during periods 
of unemployment. The result was that when 
the President approved the Retail Merchants’ 
Code in October this provision was made in- 
effective until Mar. 1, to give sufficient time 
for a committee of three to investigate the 
economic and social aspects of this provision 
and make recommendations which, on approval, 
will become effective instead of the present 
provision. 


Now this effective date has been postponed 
until July 1, by another order by the Presi- 
dent, to give still more time for the work of 
the committee. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has submitted its recom- 
mendations for appointees to the committee, and 
is “working closely with the coal, mining, and 
industrial stores groups toward having the sec- 
tion deleted from the Code,” according to a 
recent announcement from the association’s of- 
fices here. 


Named Division Chief in New 
NRA Organization 


D. C., Dec. 18—Wilson 





WASHINGTON, 


Compton, secretary-manager of the Nationai. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
appointed chief of the Trade Association Divi- 
sion of the NRA, under the new plan of or- 
ganization briefly described on page 16 of the 
Dec. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and has agreed to undertake the work until a 
system of industrial self-regulation is firmly 
established. Practical and fair standards by 
which the competence of industry associations 
or their code authorities to act as agencies of 
self-government are being determined, in keep- 
ing with the NRA policy of strengthening the 
permanent association establishment of Amer- 
ican industry. In mentioning his appointment 
to the position by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson the 
NRA announcement said of Mr. Compton: 

He is one of the outstanding trade associa- 
tion executives, being general manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and related forest products industry organi- 
zations and a member of its Code Authority, 
chairman of the committee on industry plan- 
ning of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, and for some time associated with 
the Industrial Advisory Board, specializing 


on trade association and Code Authority 
matters. 


To this an announcement by the National as- 
sociation adds the following comment: 

As a member of the Industrial Advisory 
Board Dr, Compton has been consulted on 
many points in connection with Code admin- 
istration. Upon announcement of the com- 
pliance plans last October he made the cri- 
ticism that they were an unnecessary denial 
of even the opportunity for industrial self- 
regulation. Many of his suggestions were 
accepted and a new code acministration plan 
initiated. General Johnson then asked him 
to help put in effect the suggestions he had 
previously made, and Dr. Compton accepted 
the appointment for a yeriod while the ma- 
chinery and system of self-regulation under 
the codes is being fairly started. He is, in 
effect, being loaned by the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board for this purpose and it is under- 
stood that he will continue meanwhile the 
direction of the work of the lumber and for- 
est products industries associations and his 
active participation in the Lumber Code 
Authority. 


Code Hearing for Bobbin, Spool 
and Shuttle Makers 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 18—An NRA 
hearing on the code of fair trade practices 
which the Bobbin Manufacturers’ Association 
submitted was scheduled to be held todav in the 
Department of Commerce Building, by Division 
Administrator Malcolm Muir. Provisions in- 
clude a 40-hour work-week, with an allowable 
52 hours’ excess in a three-months period for 
shipping clerks, repairmen, engineers and clean- 
ers, and total exemption for executive, super- 
visory and technical employees receiving $35 
or more a week. Plant operation would be 
restricted to two 40-hour shifts a week. The 
code sets a minimum wage of 35 cents an hour 
or $14 a week. 

The association claims to represent 62 per- 
cent of the bobbin, spool and shuttle industry. 





The Proposed Regulations for 
Grade-Marking 


WasHInctTon, D. C., Dec. 18.—The Lumber 
Code Authority, in compliance with the Lum- 
ber Code, is undertaking to bring about the 
marking of all lumber and timber products in 
such a way as to indicate the quality grade 
of each product, designation of the association 
responsible for the grading, the designation of 
the manufacturer, the species and dimensions, 
and condition with respect to dryness. The 
organized lumber industry has long sought to 
universalize grade and trade marking of lum- 
ber. A provision in the Lumber Code requires 
such practice. 

Factory and shop lumber, both hardwood and 
softwood, are specifically excepted from the 
necessity of marking ‘as to species, grade, 
standard or substandard dimensions, and con- 
dition of dryness. 

The suggested regulations specify that each 
piece—or bundle, in the case of bundled prod- 
ucts—be marked with a symbol or name in- 
dicating the standard grade, and including des- 
ignation of the association under whose pub- 
lished rules the grading is made, the manufac- 
turer’s identification mark or number, the 
species, and the condition of dryness. The 
rules prescribe the commercial name which 
may be applied to each botanical species, de- 
clare that “no equality mark shall be used in- 
dicating any grade which is not described in 
the published grading rules applying thereto,” 
and enumerate the following four conditions of 
dryness: Kiln dried, air dried, surface or ship- 
ping dry, green. 

Standard dimensions for softwoods must be 
in accordance with American Lumber Stand- 
ards for softwood lumber and timber published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards in the cur- 
rent edition of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations R-16 or for hardwood lumber pub- 
lished by the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards July 1, 1926. 

In addition to branding or marking each 
piece or bundle every domestic shipment is to 
be accompanied by a certificate from the orig- 
inating shipper showing the name or number 
of the originating mill, name of purchaser, 
name of carrier and car number or name of 
boat, number of pieces and board measure (ex- 
cept that piece tally is to be made for material 
not tallied on stock sizes), the extent of season- 
ing, and the name of official inspector and of 
the manufacturers’ association whose _ rules 
govern. 





Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 18.—Stabilization 
of labor conditions in the lumber industry, on 
the revised basis brought about by establishment 
of Code wages and hours, is indicated by re- 
ports to the Lumber Code Authority by re- 
gional administrative agencies. : 

These reports, which make a comparison of 
September and October labor conditions in 
1,323 plants, show that the readjustments 
brought about by the introduction of the Code 
are gradually being made. Total October re- 
ported payrolls, for instance, were $7,327,094. 
as compared with $7,298,562, an increase of 
0.4 percent. Number of employees subject to 
Code hours increased 0.4 percent from 100,950 
to 101,395, and the payroll for these employees 
dropped 0.4 percent, from $6,224,003 to $6,198.- 
389. Total man-hours worked rose 1 percent, 
from 14,646,388 to 14,808,797. The weighted 
average rate of pay per hour dropped 0.8 per- 
cent from 42.4 cents to 42.05 cents, while that 
of lowest wages paid per hour decreased 0.7 
percent, from 31.12% cents to 30.91 cents. 

These changes are minor when compared with 
the violent fluctuations in the industry’s labor 
statistics reflected in the published comparisons 
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of July and September, covering the period dur- 
ing which the Code was put into effect. During 
this period, for instance, the average hourly 
wage jumped 47 percent and the average of 
lowest wages per hour 72 percent. 








Idahoans Present Rules on 
Logging Practice 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 16.—Northern Idaho 
directors of the Western Pine Association met 
in Lewiston, Idaho, Dec. 12, with C. L. Bill- 
ings, Lewiston, presiding. A code covering 
forest protection during logging, conservation 
of immature trees and young growth, slash and 
refuse disposal, and methods of cutting, was 
approved. 

Article 10 of the Lumber Code was dis- 
cussed and a special section framed for presen- 
tation to the general associaion ojficers at 
Portland before submission to Washington. It 
relates primarily to logging, and follows closely 
in most respects the forestry rules of Idaho. 
The Code covers white pine, Ponderosa pine 
and larch-Douglas fir. 

It was recognized that the cutting of trees 
of small diameter in this district is unprofitable 
to the operator, and that the productivity of 
the forest is impaired by it. Each operator will 
study his situation to determine the most eco- 
nomical method of cutting. 

The North Idaho Forestry Association met 
at Lewiston the same day, with G. F. Jewett, 
Coeur D’Alene, presiding. Mr. Jewett is chair- 
man of the committee to study timber taxation, 


oo een on a recent trip to Washington, 
». Go 


New Division for Handle Makers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—Added to the 
jurisdiction of the Lumber Code, by an amend- 
ment approved by President Roosevelt Dec. 7, 
is the new Broom & Mop Handle Division, and 
the National Handle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is designated as the administrative agency 
for the Division. 

_ Anticipating approval of its application for 
inclusion in the Code the group represented at 
the hearing voluntarily adopted the minimum 
wage schedules on which they had agreed and 
on Aug. 22, when the Code became effective. 
they adjusted wages of the higher paid classes 
accordingly. The minimum hourly wages es- 
tablished for the various areas are: 

Southern Hardwood area, 24c; Appalachian 
Hardwood area and Delaware, 28%c; North- 
ern Hardwood area, mills and factories, 30c; 
Northeast Hardwood area, mills and _ fac- 
tories, 30c; North Central Hardwood area and 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, mills and fac- 
tories, 3214%4c; West Coast Lumber & Logging 
area, factories, 40c; Arizona, New Mexico and 
that part of Colorado south of 38° north lati- 
tude, 24c; remainder of Western Pine area, 
including all of California, 40c. 

The 40-hour work-week which the Code 
amendment provides has already been 
adopted also, and this has effected some re- 
employment in the industry, with expectation 


of further absorption of labor as business 
volume increases, 








Mill Operator Cited; Code 
Violation Alleged 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 18—W. E. Belcher, 
operator of a sawmill at Centerville, Ala., ac- 
cused of violating the wage and hour provisions 
of the Lumber Code has been cited by William 
H. Davis, NRA compliance director, to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate action. 

Subdivisional agencies of the Lumber Code 
Authority had exhausted their powers to bring 
about voluntary compliance, Director Davis ex- 
plained in a memorandum to the Department of 
Justice accompanying a complete file on the 
case, and therefore the only alternative was to 
place the matter in the hands of the Attorney 
General. 

An affidavit to the effect that laborers at 
the Belcher mill stated their hours of work 
Were unlimited, and their pay 15 cents an hour, 
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was one of the documents in the transfer file, 
as was an affidavit to the effect that laborers, 
on Oct. 27, were receiving 10 cents an hour 
and up; also there was an admission by Mr. 
3elcher to the Lumber Code Authority that he 
was not operating under the Code, it was stated 
in the announcement dated Dec. 12. 

“This action,’ the director’s announcement 
said concerning the citation, “follows a similar 
course pursued recently in the cases of two 
mine operators alleged to have failed to abide 
by provisions of the Bituminous Coal Code, and 
marks a determined effort to bring to account 
all violators of any approved industrial code.” 


Code Should Have Fair Trial 


Though it is inevitable that any instrument 
as new, broad in coverage and perhaps revolu- 
tionary in character as the Lumber Industry 
Code should have in it some errors and in- 
equalities, both in planning and in administra- 
tion, members of the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association were told by G. A. Vangsness, 
secretary, it is a good thing for the industry 
and should have the support of all branches 
so as to give it the fair trial necessary. With 
this thought in mind he offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted without dissent- 
ing vote at the regular meeting Dec. 11: 

WHEREAS: The establishment of the National 
Recovery Act, and the Lumber Code resulting 











MINIMUM 
Cost-Protection 
PRICES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been supplied with a limited 
number of Lumber Code Authority 
bulletins, giving minimum cost-pro- 
tection prices, for distribution. A 
set of twenty-five, containing Bulle- 
tins Nos. 3 to 28 inclusive, covering 
prices on all woods, will be supplied 
at the price fixed by the Authority, 
$2.50. 











therefrom, has occasioned comment favorable 
and unfavorable; be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Chi- 
cago Wholesale Lumber Association, do hereby 
express our confidence in and agree to abide by 
the National Recovery Act and the Lumber Code 
resulting therefrom, and pledge our undivided 
support of said act, reserving the right as an 
assocation and as individuals to assist in the 
orderly performance of its terms, and to lend 
our aid in any modification necessary to bring 
about equitable application of said Code, and 
its articles of fair trade practice, to all branches 
of the lumber industry. 

Much interest was manifest in the report of 
one of the wholesalers who, after a trip to 
New Orleans where the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s directors were in session, said that in 
his opinion the Code works to the advantage 
of the small mill owner, because the minimum 
price levels are high enough to offer cost-pro- 
tection to the large mills, which, he said, means 
that they represent a profit for the small opera- 
tor, whose production costs are less. 

News that the northern hardwood manufac- 
turers are planning to go above the minimum 
levels on certain items in which they are 
“strong” was received with approval by the 
wholesalers, who see in it the beginning of a 
movement toward the ultimate goal—resump- 
tion of orders at levels above cost. 

At the meeting Dec. 18 Mr. Vangsness 
offered another resolution, which was adopted. 
It was to be sent to the Lumber Code Author- 
ity, for presentation to the NRA administration, 
and condemned as unfair, discriminatory and 


unwise the proposed Lumber Code amendment . 


which would limit the combined discount and 
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commission, when a commission man sells to a 
wholesaler, to the maximum wholesale discount 
alone. For all practical purposes, the resolu- 
tion pointed out, the commission man bears to 
the mill the same relation as a salaried sales- 
man, and his commission therefore should be 
considered as part of the mill’s own selling cost. 


—_—_—— 


Small Western Pine Mills 
Make Protest 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Dec. 16.—The operators 
of lumber sawmills of the small and medium 
sizes, box factories, sash and door factories, 
and some of the wholesalers, met in Spokane 
the first week in December and organized the 
Pine Belt Lumbermen’s Association. One hun- 
dred and fifty in number, these lumbermen ex- 
pressed themselves as dissatisfied with the Lum- 
ber Code, and said that it threatens their ex- 
termination. 

The newly organized group elected W. E. 
Moore, of the Pondosa Pine Lumber Co., Elgin, 
Ore., as president; H. E. Brown, of the Brown 
Timber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, vice president; 
and M. M. Ingram, Pine Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, secretary and treasurer. As directors 
they chose Mr. Moore and Mr. Brown and 
also E. R. Wales, Bert R. West, E. G. Naun- 
dorf, G. W. Duffy and Harry Burt, of Spo- 
kane: E. W. Eller, of Newman Lake, Wash., 
and J. J. Pugh, of Springston, Idaho. M. M. 
Ingram acted as temporary chairman, 

An official of the association, who said the 
organization would be throughout the western 
pine belt, which extends from the Canadian to 
the Mexican border, gave the following state- 
ment: 

The purpose of the association is, by united 
action, to apply for much needed relief from 
the discriminations that exist in the Lumber 
Code. During the six weeks that the Code 
has been in effect, these units have indi- 
vidually endeavored to secure relief from the 
discriminations. As it stands, the Code favors 
the big interests entirely, and virtually means 
the extermination of the unorganized units, 
which is certainly contrary to the NRA. So 
far these units have had no representation 
on the administration agency of the Western 
Pine Association, which is the lumber author- 
ity for the pine belt. Therefore a resolution 
that was passed unanimously asks the ad- 
ministration agency to withhold any action 
in providing relief pending the receipt of 
complete information from this new associa- 
tion, outlining fully the relief needed. The 
association will have approximately a thou- 
sand operators of small and medium-sized 
mills in its membership. 





Peak Was 200 Employees, But 
Industry Seeks Code 


When Beverley S. King, assistant deputy 
administrator of the NRA, walked into a room 
in Washington, D. C., Dec. 8, to conduct “an- 
other code hearing” he probably thought that 
either he or somebody else had made a big 
mistake, for theré was only a mere handful of 
men present. But Percy P. Bowen, spokesman 
for the group, explained that it was all right, 
that these men were representing the entire 
wood flour manufacturing industry, but that 
there are only fifteen firms in the country which 
manufacture this product and that at the peak 
of production, in 1929, they employed no more 
than two hundred persons, and produced 30,000 
tons of wood flour. 

John Garvey, labor advisor, recommended 
that the minimum wage be 50 cents an hour, 
instead of 35 as stipulated in the proposed code, 
and that office workers should receive a mini- 
mum of $18 a week, with two weeks’ annual 
vacation, and time and a half for overtime. He 
also urged the industry to organize an associa- 
tion through which to seek industrial expan- 
sion, higher living standards, and more buying 
power through increased employment. 

It was a most remarkable code that the in- 
dustry had proposed, declared O. L. Haw, con- 
sumers’ advisor, in that it contained no state- 
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ment of fair trade practices. Mr. King laugh- 
ingly observed that if this industry has no un- 
fair trade practices “it’s the first one of that 
kind we’ve run across.” The industry agreed 
to ferret out any such unfair practices as may 
be indulged in by the industry, and militate 
against them in its code, and also agreed to 
clarify the administrative provisions of the doc- 
ument, after which the hearing was adjourned 


subject to call. 
-e---COOO- 


Hearing on Wood Floor Code 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 18—An NRA 
hearing on the code of fair competition for the 
wood floor laying contracting industry (under 
the Master Construction Code) which was sub- 
mitted by Robert A. Stoehr, jr., president-sec- 
retary of the National Wood Flooring Contrac- 
tors’ Association (Inc.), claiming to represent 
75 percent of the industry, will be held in the 
south lounge of the Ambassador Hotel at 10 
a. m., Dec. 28. 

The code proposes a basic maximum 40-hour 
work-week averaged over a calendar 3-months 
period, with a 6-day week and an 8-hour day, 
with authority to extend the work-week to a 
further maximum of 48 hours. Minimum 
hourly wage would be 40 cents, with mini- 
mum rate of $15 for clerical employees. 


Protests Sawdust Code Item 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 19.—One jurisdic- 
tional clause in the proposed code for the saw- 
dust, shavings and sawdust specialties industry 
might interfere with the sale of sawdust or 
shavings for fuel by box factories and saw- 
mills, it developed at the code hearing Dec. 
11. The Lumber Code Authority and. the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association immediately 
protested, and, after a conference, devised this 
definition : 

The term “Sawdust Trade” as used herein 
shall mean and include the sale and distribu- 
tion, including the processing, screening, 
grading, packaging and bagging, but exclud- 
ing the production and sale by the producer 
to distributors for resale, of sawdust and 
sawdust shavings and sawdust specialties 
excepting, however, sawdust and shavings 
and sawdust specialties for fuel purposes. 


It is asked that any who believe this is not 
satisfactory notify the Authority at once. 
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Combating Retailers Who Sud- 
denly Are ''Wholesalers" 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Dec. 18.—Retailers who 
organize wholesale departments and corpora- 
tions, and consumers’ co-operative buying agen- 
cies, for the purpose of obtaining wholesale dis- 
counts under the Lumber Code, are being eyed 
with suspicion by the Lumber Code Authority, 
but Ray Wiess, chief of the trade practices 
department of the Authority, in a recent bulle- 
tin pointed out that the proper classifying of 
these firms is a duty of the various Divisions. 
It is also the Divisions’ duty to notify all con- 
cerned of such classifications, and to gather 
conclusive evidence of violations since Nov. 1, 
for transmittal to the Authority. 

“Tt is essential,” he said, “that we have am- 
ple substantiating evidence. Our final pro- 
cedure is to file with the National Recovery 
Administration violations with which the di- 
visional agencies after diligent effort are un- 
able to deal effectively.” 

This classification of those entitled to whole- 
sale discounts is a big job, he admits, but it 
must be done, and done quickly. The fact 
that a firm is given wholesale listing with a 
credit agency does not, he points out, establish 
its status under the Code, though many have 
hastened to get this rating for such purposes. 

Cases of violations of the proper classifica- 
tions are easily dealt with, he concludes, but 
only if the necessary and complete information 
is available from the Divisions. 





Hearing on Code Amendments 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 19.—An NRA 
hearing on amendments to the Lumber Code 
will be held in Washington Jan. 3, it has been 
announced by the administrator. Deputy Ad- 
ministrator E, A. Selfridge will preside. 

The modifications suggested, amendments 7 
to 28, inclusive, are for the purpose of per- 
fecting the Code, it is explained by the Lum- 
ber Code Authority, and the majority of them 
are of comparatively minor character, affect- 
ing control of production, definitions of terms, 
and classifications. One of the latter would 
create a new section for specialty wood floor- 
ing, with the following minimum hourly wage 
rates: Southern, 26 cents; Appalachian, 29% 
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cents; northern, 30 cents. Another proposal is 
a new labor exception which provides that “for 
irregular periods during which time lumber 
cargo is being received from ocean-going ves- 
sels, a distributor receiving such cargo at his 
plant may work his employees the same maxi- 
mum hours as ship employees are permitted 
to work under the National Industrial Recoy- 
ery Act.” 

The additions and exceptions to Schedule B, 
approved by the Lumber Code Authority at its 
October meeting, will not be considered at the 
Jan. 3 hearing, but at another hearing to be 
announced later. 


He Changed His Mind About 
the Code Authority's Work 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 18.—Code develop- 
ments of the past few weeks, especially the ad- 
ministration of the “charter” by the Lumber 
Code Authority, have changed Felix L. LeMar, 
sales manager of the Holbrook Lumber Co., 
from a rather unfriendly critic to a staunch 
supporter of the Authority, he himself has 
admitted. 

In the discussions with other wholesalers, 
and with mill men, he was inclined to criticize 
the Authority’s handling of Code matters, but 
after a week’s visit, recently, from one of his 
western mill connections he changed his mind. 
This man, “operator of only a moderate sized 
mill but a company that has unlimited re- 
sources,” as Mr. LeMar describes him, told the 
local wholesaler that the Code as it is being 
administered is the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened to mills of his class, because “it again 
puts the manufacturer of moderate and small 
capacity into the field on an equal basis with 
his bigger neighbor, who during the past three 
years has had all the advantages.” 

“We feel sure,” is Mr. LeMar’s conclusion, 
“that when the minor difficulties of the situa- 
tion are ironed out we will all wonder why 
it did not happen to us years ago. The whole 
structure must not fail in its basic principles.” 








FOLLOWING A SELECTIVE CUTTING of the mature 
trees on an experimental plot in eastern Oregon, 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion found that the height growth of the sap- 
ling pines left unharmed more than doubled. 


Second Conservation Conference Dates Announced 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 18.—With notice 
of acceptance by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, the Lumber Code Authority has definitely 
fixed Jan. 25-26 as the dates for the second 
forest conservation conference to be held here, 
to hear the reports of the committees which 
have been at work since the first conference late 
in October and, as provided in the Lumber 
Code, to make necessary recommendations for 
putting the American Lumber industry on a 
sustained-yield basis of production. The first 
three days of the week, Jan. 22-24, will be 
given over to meetings of these committees. 

Financing of forests while maintaining sus- 
tained yield is one of the most important, and 
one of the most difficult, of the factors involved, 
and the committee on taxation and forest 
credits has been busy considering the many pro- 
posals submitted to it at the first conference, or 
developed by its own members. The chairman 
of this committee is George F. Jewett, of Pot- 
latch Forests (Inc.), Weyerhaeuser-Idaho 
Properties, and North Idaho Forestry Associa- 
tion, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and the other mem- 
bers are: 

A..G. T. Moore, New Orleans, La.; R. B. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis.: John M. Bush, 
Negaunee, Mich.; S. R. Black, San Francisco, 
Calif.; R. E. Marsh, U. S. Forest Service; 
T. G. Woolford, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
F. R. Fairchild, Yale University and U. S. 
Forest Service; Verne Rhoades, Public Works 
Administration; Burt P. Kirkland. U.S. Forest 
Service; D. C. Everest, Rothchild, Wis.; H. E. 


Hardtner, Urania, La.; R. E. Benedict, Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; J. H. Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Cc. M. Granger, U. S. Forest Service; R. C. 
Hall, U. S. Forest Service; S. T. Dana, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; W. N. Sparhawk, U. S. Forest 
Service; H. B. Weston, Logtown, Miss. 


One proposal, submitted by F. W. Reed on 
behalf of the Society of American Foresters, 
suggested that the committee use, as a founda- 
tion on which to build a forest credits pro- 
gram, the reforestation clause of the Emergency 
Relief & Construction Act of 1932 (R. F. C.), 
now under the direction of the Public Works 
Administration. While admitting that this 
clause is imperfect and incomplete and can 
hardly be expected to provide for every condi- 
tion in connection with the conservation article 
of the Lumber Code, Mr. Reed said that it is 
the first step in the right direction, from which 
any necessary new legislation can be developed, 
to provide a workable system of Federal forest 
credits. 


Lumbermen's Proposals 


This fundamental change (sustained yield) in 
the basis of forest industry operation can be 
made only if the lumber industry has available 
capital and credit in a volume that permits suc- 
cessful operation, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association maintains, and its pro- 
posal continued: 


“The Relief Act of 1932 contains a pro- 
vision which looks in this direction, but it 


has been almost wholly inoperative. It is 
understood that Farm Loan Banks may make 
loans upon timber as a farm asset. Zut 
there appears to be no basis to expect that 
these banks under present laws or regula- 
tions will meet the needs of timber indus- 
tries seeking to establish sustained produc- 
tion of forest resources. Credit facilities for 
the timber industries engaging in such prac- 
tice must be established, either within some 
existing public agency or independently. The 
Farm Credit Administration appears to be 
the agency which may most logically be ex- 
panded to cover the field of forest loans and 
credits.” ? 

C. S. Chapman, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., suggested that the loans proposed in 
the Black plan should be limited to four or 
five years, pending the action of the indi- 
vidual States in passing proper tax laws 
loans to be contingent upon action of the 
States within three years. 

R. B. Goodman, of Wisconsin, proposed 
that lumbermen ask no relief according to 
the Black plan that should not be equally 
advocated for farm owners and home owners 
in like distress; that interest rates be no 
lower than for other relief loans and that the 
loans shall be definitely contingent upon the 
covenant of the owner to practice sustained- 
production forestry management. Finally 
Mr. Goodman proposed that application for 
loans under this proposal and reports of 
timber cutting in accordance with it should 
be cleared through the Lumber Code Author- 
ity Division or Subdivision having juris- 
diction. ‘ 

Henry E. Hardtner, Urania, La., suggested 
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that the U. S. Forest Service or some other 
appropriate Federal agency should appraise 
the value of forest properties on which loans 
are desired, and that through such public 
agency loans not to exceed 50 percent of ap- 
praised values should be made as first liens 
—but only 5 percent of the amount loaned 
should be advanced annually. 


Foresters’ Suggestions 


The U. S. Forest Service, through E. A. 
Sherman, assistant forester, proposed that 
forest industries promoting continuous for- 
est productivity should have public loans 
both to meet the immediate emergency pre- 
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sented by the necessity of complying with 
the Lumber Code, and to serve long-term 
needs for assembling, improving and operat- 
ing sustained-yield forest properties; a di- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration 
should be set up with authority to lend on 
first mortgages having a long-term amorti- 
zation. 

Ward Shepard, of the Society of American 
Foresters, would (a) recommend to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that the R. F. C. be re- 
quested to develop fullest possible applica- 
tion of the forest loan section of its organic 
act; (b) request the Government to under- 
take immediately from emergency funds now 
available, a sufficient survey of the forest 
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credit problem to permit legislation at the 
coming session of Congress; (c) request the 
Farm Credit Administration and the Fed- 
eral Farm Banks to promote farm forests as 
security for loans by appointing trained for- 
esters to the staffs of the regional Land 
Banks. 

In connection with timber taxation, S. R. 
Black, secretary of the California Forest 
Protection Association, urged action to per- 
mit timber owners for an indefinite period to 
borrow funds at a low rate of interest from 
the appropriate Federal agency up to-75 per- 
cent of their forest property tax—the loan to 
be repaid just prior to cutting and secured 
by prior liens on specified 40-acre tracts. 


Code Rulings and Interpretations 


A pool car charge of $1 per 1,000 feet shall 
be added to the f. o. b. mill minimum price on 
lumber sold and delivered by truck in lots of 
less than 10,000 feet in addition to the freight 
charge. Where a buyer calls for lots of less 
than 10,000 feet and hauls the lumber in his 
truck, the pool car charge of $1 per 1,000 shall 
be added to the: minimum f. o. b. mill price— 
NorTHERN PINE DIVISION. 





There is nothing in the code that prevents a 
manufacturer from paying both wholesale dis- 
count and commission on sales by commission 
men to wholesalers.—LUMBER CopE AUTHORITY. 





Direct inter-manufacturer purchases or ex- 
changes of lumber or other timber products be- 
tween mills under the jurisdiction of the North- 
ern Pine Division, for the filling of orders on 
a wholesale basis, shall not come under the 
minimum price provisions of the lumber code. 
—NORTHERN PINE Division. 





Pool car sales of less than 5,000 feet to any 
one customer shall be subject to a service 
charge of $1 per thousand feet, which must be 
retained by the manufacturer. Stopover charges, 
if any, shall be paid by the buyer in addition to 
the invoice price—ReEpwoop Drvision. 





In the case of a manufacturer selling partly 
retail, the provisions of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ code would apply, but sales to consum- 
ers direct must be at the minimum price estab- 
lished in the retail code for that particular sec- 
tion, representing the cost of doing business 
plus a specified markup. It is proper for the 
administrators of the retail code to collect a 
fee on such sales as well as the manufacturers’ 
association—SOUTHERN PINE DIVvIsION. 





Northern pine price bulletin permits the sale 
of lumber upon an f. o. b. mill basis to the U. S. 
Government, other public agencies and common 
carrier railroads when buying for their own 
uses and when able to ship at a lower than the 
regularly published rate. In no instance can 
this paragraph be construed as permitting the 
delivery of lumber sold upon an f. o. b. mill 
basis. This paragraph having been interpreted 
to permit the sale of lumber to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment at f. o. b. mill prices without adding 
freight when the seller delivers the lumber by 
truck, the board has ruled that in no instance 
can the paragraph referred to be construed as 
permitting the delivery of lumber sold upon an 
t. o. b. mill basis without adding freight charges 
to the f. o. b. mill prices. Freight must be 
added to the f. o. b. mill price if the seller de- 
livers the lumber by truck, regardless of 
whether the sale is made to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, other buyers referred to in the bulletin, 
or to other trade-—NorTHERN Prne Division. 





Sales to common carrier railroads buying for 
their own use on rail shipment, where delivery 
can be made to the purchaser f. o. b. mill, may 
not be made at less than established f. 0. b. 
mill prices and no absorption of or allowance 
for delivery charges is permitted. In the case 
of sales to railroads by off line mills, delivery 
charges to the nearest point on line of pur- 


chasing road may be absorbed—WeEst Coast 
DIvIsIon. 





If an industrial user, retail yard or whole- 
saler should list his requirements with a com- 
mission man and he in turn attempts to find the 
lumber at one or more mills through the broad- 
casting of the inquiry, the status of such com- 
mission man would be that of a commission 
buyer or buyer’s agent and as such he shall not 
be entitled to any discounts or allowances from 
the manufacturer—SOUTHERN PINE DIVISION. 





In the case of any mill, the capacity of which 
does not exceed 16,000 feet in eight hours, the 
sale of all or any part of its product may be 
authorized at the maximum differential, $4, for 
products below accepted standards of quality as 
established in Lumber Code Authority Bul- 
letin No. 21, Vol. I. No application from such 
mill shall be approved or rejected until a sur- 
vey shall have been made by an authorized 
representative of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association or sufficient evidence made 
available to assist the buyer in making an 
equitable decision—NORTHERN PINE DIVISION. 





In the case of any person whose product or 
any part of it is found by the division agency 
upon consideration of satisfactory evidence to 
be below the accepted standard of quality for 
such product, sub-standard prices not lower 
than 10 percent below the respective standard 
established minimum item prices may be author- 
ized, but only upon individual application to the 
division agency by the operator. Where such 
exceptions are granted, all quotations, orders, 
invoices and car cards of either manufacturer 
and/or wholesaler covering such sub-quality 
stock shall carry the notation: “Differentials 
below minimum prices authorized by Western 
Pine Division of Lumber Code Authority on 
— date.”—WESTERN PINE DIVISION. 





When a mill is located off a railroad and 
must haul its product to railroad shipping point 
when carload lots are sold, the official f. 0. b. 
mill prices apply to the shipping point and this 
isolated mill may absorb the cost of hauling 
from its plant to such shipping point—SouTH- 
ERN Prne Division. 





Rules for the inspection of eastern white pine 
and Norway pine and rules for the inspection 
of eastern spruce have been adopted by the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The association has adopted the rules of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association covering hemlock.— 
NORTHEASTERN LUMBER DIVISION. 





A concentrator is a manufacturer who as- 
sembles and/or stores at his mill lumber and/or 
timber products derived from sawmills owned 
or not owned by the concentrator, for the pur- 
pose of filling orders then existing or which 
may thereafter develop and sold on a wholesale 
basis. The concentration plant may purchase 
lumber and timber products from sawmills 
without regard to the minimum price——SouTH- 
ERN PINE DIvIsIon. 


In figuring freights, 25 cents is not to be 
split. When estimated freight figures $7.12, 
freight at $7.00 shall be used; when freight fig- 
ures $7.12%, $7.25 shall be used —SoUTHERN 
PINE Division. 





A railroad purchasing agent submitted to 
a lumber concern in Virginia, which in turn 
submitted to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a 
question as to figuring the lengths of tim- 
bers. This purchasing agent had been ad- 
vised as follows: “In order to comply with 
the lumber code, it is necessary for us to 
count odd length timbers to the next even 
length, as follows: 3x10—15’ 8” count 16 
feet; 6x22—13’ 3” count 14 feet; 10x10—11’ 
count 12 feet; 12x15—-12’ 6” count 14 feet; 
8x16—25’ count 26 feet; 10x12—27’ count 28 
feet; and so on. It would be strictly a viola- 
tion of the law to count these timbers at 
actual length.” 


In Lumber Code Authority Bulletin No. 5, 
covering minimum cost protection prices on 
southern pine, this notation occurs in connec- 
tion with prices on timbers: “Odd lengths count 
as next even lengths; for fractional sizes—add 
$1 per thousand.” Inasmuch as this has been 
authorized by the Lumber Code Authority and 
approved by the recovery administrator, this 
is the law and it would be a violation to count 
odd length timbers at their actual length, at 
least in Southern pine. The West Coast pro- 
vision as to timbers is this: “For odd and frac- 
tional lengths such as 13’, 20’ 6”, or 25’ etc., 
add $1 per M to and compute footage on next 
longer even length.” 





Is there a code in effect on the kiln drying 
of lumber? If so, let us know whether there 
is any difference in the amount allowed for 
kiln drying green and air dried hardwoods. 
—MICHIGAN. 

A code has been prepared covering the dry 
kiln manufacturing industry but no hearing has 
been announced on it and no official. action 
taken with reference to it. This dry kiln in- 
dustry code probably will cover only the manu- 
facture and sale of dry kilns and will not under- 
take to govern the use of the kilns or the 
charges made for kiln drying. It may be that 
in the discussions and before approval oi a plan 
to be submitted by the lumber industry for 
marking lumber and timber and _ indicating 
whether the material is seasoned or unseasoned, 
the question of fixing rates to be charged for 
kiln drying may be included. However, so far 
as has been announced, there is no provision in 
any code covering this particular question. 





We run a retail lumber and building ma- 
terial business and incidentally we manufac- 
ture lumber. According to our understand- 
ing, we have a right to dispose of our lum- 
ber at the place where our sawmill is lo- 
cated and do not necessarily have to main- 
tain the fair competition sales prices pro- 
vided we do not sell below cost. Please ad- 
vise.— VIRGINIA. 

Lumber sold at the place where the sawmill 
is located, except when sold to a concentration 
yard or another lumber manufacturer, can not 
be sold at less than the minimum cost protection 
prices. These prices are not fixed on individual 
costs but rather on average of costs covering 
certain territory. 
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“CHRISTMAS must be on the way 
remarked the postmaster as he 


took a red apple from the birch basket 
on the Elder’s desk and settled back 


in his chair. 


“Huh?” 


said the Elder absently, 


as he scribbled a note on the margin 


of a Code article. 


“Oh yeah, Christ- 


mas. Generally does happen about 


this time of year, don’t it?” 


“Upon a Midnight Clear” 


A star-lit night, a little town, an inn-keeper 
glad, for there were many guests; then the ery 
of a Babe—and the world has never since been 
the same. 

For out of the jeweled sky that night there 
came the first Christmas carol— 


“Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people, for 
unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 


And the Child grew in stature and in wisdom 
and in favor with God and men. He came to 
manhood and went about doing good and 
speaking as never man spake. 

Christmas is a joyful time for children; be- 
cause He loved little children, and said, “Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” It brings 
light to the perplexed and burdened; because 
He is the Light of the world. And for the aged 
there is light. at eventide; because He said, 
“I am the resurrection and the life.” 

Because of what He was, and what He said, 
and what He did, there is far more than empty 
sentiment in the words that today are ringing 
around the world— 


“A Merry Christmas to You and to Yours” 
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Say, 


said the postmaster. 
said the Elder, 
paying attention to this caller, 
you ask me, anyway? 
for business men?” 


“Why, Christmas,” 


“That's different. 


“A good thing for you business 
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I don’t recollect any of them mention- 
ing Christmas before. However, that 
gives me a terrible thought. You brain 
trustees ain't been monkeying with 
Christmas, have you? You haven't 
put it on a commodity basis, or re- 
duced the gold content, or limited 
goodwill toward men to a forty-hour 
week, have you? Doggone it, say 
something !"’ 

“Why, why no; of course not,” 
said the flustered postmaster. “I was 
just saying, er, that is, I was think- 
ing—" 

“Not again!” 

“Whatever are you talking about?” 
asked the postmaster crossly. 

“All my fault, of course,” said the 
Elder penitently. “‘Excuse me_ to 
pieces. But you have to admit it was 
a delicate situation. Here’s a lumber- 
man suffering from General-Johnson 
shock, and a public servant thinking. 
Most any disaster could sprout in that 
soil. Tell you what; let’s go back 
and hunt around. We might find a 
clue.” 

“Like the long-lost will,” said the 
postmaster with a feeble smile. 

“Or the more recently discovered 
won't,”’ said the Elder, “‘that’s intro- 
ducing a certain variety into the upper 
reaches of recovery. Let’s see, now; 
Christmas. And you were saying it 
was good for us business men. Con- 
tinue the conversation.” 

““Well,”’ said the postmaster, with 
the embarrassment of a person com- 
manded to explain an idle remark, 
“really I didn’t have much of anything 
in mind.” 

““Not so thrillin’,”’ said the Elder, 
“nor yet so unusual. Y'know it’s 
when a man bites a dog that it’s news. 
Go on.” 

“Now listen, Elder,’’ said the 
postmaster. “Sometimes I think I'll 
never come down here without bring- 
ing a custard pie along. When you 
get going without rime, reason, logic 
or terminal facilities, there doesn’t 
seem to be any suitable come-back ex- 
cept a big open-faced pie. And I'd 
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get some pious satisfaction skewering 
it, at five paces, on that old cob pipe 
of yours.” 

“I bet you'd be good at it, too,” 
said the Elder, “‘just the same as you 
are at explainin’ things. And that re- 
minds me again. You had something 
to tell me.” 

“Oh well,” said the postmaster in 
resignation, “you know without being 
told that I was thinking of Christmas 
as a fresh start, a symbol of hope, a 
forgetting of those things which are 
behind. And I still think that’s a 
good program for you business men.” 

*““Ataboy!”” said the Elder in ad- 
miration. “I knew if I kept after 
you long enough you'd make the final 
payment. This here, now, program of 
yours, though; maybe it’s too useful to 
be limited. Even the pie would be 
good to the first drop. But I'd sug- 
gest a different technique of applica- 
tion, including a fork and a napkin. 


“Only there’s a collateral implica- 
tion, as you brain trustees would say, 
that needs a currycomb before it goes 
into the show ring. Anybody but a 
politician of the opposition would say 
the country’s already got a fresh start. 
And a holdover Republican postmaster 
needs a symbol of hope that ain't 
hitched up to a holiday. And that 
there protocol about a business man 
forgetting all the things that are be- 
hind, well, that ain’t the substance of 
which hope is composed. Aside from 
these few things and some others I'll 
not notice, your analysis is practically 
perfect and worthy of the brain trust. 


“But as you explained, without any 
more assistance than it takes to get 
some prominent Americans out of 
Greece, there are a few things which 
should be forgot; and this is a good 
time to do it. We've been wandering 
in the wilderness long enough to begin 
forgetting the fleshpots of Egypt. I’m 
kind of a tough old bird, so they say, 
but it still gets me down to hear these 
stories about how much stuff a lumber- 
man sold back in ‘twenty-eight. I 
suppose I don’t like it because it’s so 
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Christmas Leads to an Understanding 


of What We Already Know — 


That Through the Years There Accumulates in the Human Heart the True 
Wealth—That Spirit of Goodwill Which, Handed on to the Coming 
Generations as Their Most Precious Heritage, Will Be Their Most 
Trustworthy Protection Against the Attacks of Time and Nature 


doggoned hard to keep from joinin’ in 
the chorus. Of course it’s pure, stark 
tragedy for a good many of the boys; 
not only in terms of what we used to 
call success and getting ahead, but also 
in terms of family comfort and even 
family necessities. 


“TI have a whale of a lot of respect 
and admiration for the public spirit 
and the hard work that’s coming up in 
Washington; but it’s clear enough that 
we're not going to be led back in a 
simple way to the prosperity of half a 
dozen years ago. If we're to get out 
of this wilderness, as of course we are, 
then we've got to start right from where 
we find ourselves now. I rank as 
Public Enemy No. | the man who 
hollers for the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes of the “twenties and lets it 
go at that. But if he remembers the 
things he did personally that helped 
get us into this jam, and forgets how 
much fun it would be to have a big 
trade and a wide spread of net profit 
without doing anything to earn them, 
and if he starts right in pulling an oar 
or cutting bait, then I’ve got another 
name for him. It’s right comfortin’ to 
see how many of the boys are doing 
this useful and selective remembering 
and forgetting. 

“IT ain’t quite so Winnie-the-Pooh 
that I get steamed up over the joys of 
plain living, as such. There’s a lot of 
hooey in the way some people talk. 
Plain living is something they claim to 
love but never learn to like. And I 
never could feel quite decent about 
this business of a man feeling good 
because, hard up as he is, he’s still 
better off than somebody else. If 
that’s the Christmas spirit, then I ain't 
very good at reading the New Testa- 
ment. 

“The other day I got to looking 
through that book and came across a 
letter written by a man who made con- 
siderable of a reputation. He men- 
tioned his experiences kind of cas- 
ually. He was beaten with rods, 
stoned, shipwrecked. He traveled a 
lot at a time when a traveling man 
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wouldn’t have been a good insurance 
risk; and he spoke of being in perils of 
robbers, of his own countrymen, of the 
heathen, in the wilderness, in the city, 
among false brethren. He mentioned 
cold and hunger and nakedness. But 
I reckon Paul didn’t care much for 
these things for themselves; but there 
were some other things he did care 
about so much that he went through 
the danger and hardship as a matter of 
course; because he knew where he 
wanted to go and had to travel that 
road to get there. 


““Not many of us ever find our- 
selves in as tough a spot as he did; but 
it seems kind of useful—human nature 
being as cross-grained and full of sap 
as it is—to get reminded now and then 
that, in a pinch, life is more than night 
clubs, and the body than a million dol- 
lars. Of course it ain’t as simple as 
that; for while I don’t claim a whole 
lot of the owners of unblushing wealth 
among my personal friends, I do know 
a few rich men; and several of them 
are off the top cut— hard working, 
understanding chaps with a pretty 
clear notion about the kind of treasure 
the theological experts tell us can be 
laid up where moth and rust don’t get 
in their dirty work. They've been 
softening the bumps for the less for- 
tunate by unadvertised charity; and, 
important as that is, not the least thing 
they've done is working out normal 
ways in which the less fortunate can 
do honest work for honest wages. If 
a man has the gift to make or sell 
goods that fit what people need, he’s 
setting things in motion that in the long 
run will do even more good than or- 
ganized charity. 


“But I reckon we don’t need’ to 
worry much about these gifted persons. 
They'll do their stuff. It’s the rest of 
us common run who need to learn the 
ordinary lessons. Sometimes we learn 
them in what is called success, and 
sometimes when life don’t go along 
like a national broadcast. I guess any- 
thing will do it, if it reminds us that 
first things come first. It’s a fine thing 


: With the great hours spinning on; 


when we get to understand what we 
already know. 

“*That’s one value of Christmas. It’s 
the children’s holiday. I don’t know 
anything that pulls on an old man’s 
heart strings like a child. The little 
rascal may run him ragged during the 
day; try the edge of his favorite tools 
on the cement walk, and cut the pic- 
tures out of his first editions, lose the 
knife the old gent has carried for thirty 
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Christmas Lullaby 


Then hush and hush, in the gloaming 
Then hush and hush-a-by; 

For Someone comes on velvety feet 
To soothe a sleepy cry. 

Softly crooning a Christmas song 
With the Sand Man’s drowsy art. 


street; 


He brings a dream, lest the night be long. 


To comfort a baby heart. 


I wonder if God had an ache in his throat 
When He cradled the earth in the dawn; 
If He waited and mused, in an age remote, 


If He watched and dreamed of the drifting 


years, 
With a smile for the opening rose; 


If He listened as one who breathless hears 


A star song come to a close. 


For the still night goes so soon, so soon, 


And the little years drift on; 


And slumber songs, like the paling moon, 


Fade away in the growing dawn. 


So hush and hush, while the Sand Man sings 


Where the drowsy snowflakes lie; 


For clouds of dreams are borne on the wings 


Of a crooning lullaby. 





years, and ask questions that Solomon 
and Noah Webster and Walter Lipp- 
mann would go crazy trying to an- 
swer. But when the dusk comes on 
and a tousled head rests against his 
shoulder and a_ sleepy voice says, 
‘Gran’pa, tell me about when you 
were a little boy,’ well, that’s different. 
And while gran’pa is remembering 
stories about the old summer apple 
tree and the country school where the 
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ink bottles froze in winter and the sor- 
rel pony he rode to get the cows, the 
old gentleman is running two separate 
trains of thought. One is hauling a 
fairy freightage to a little boy out of a 
land as legendary to him as the dreamy 
domain of Queen Mab; and the other 
is bringing to an old man the frag- 
mentary echoes of the successes, pain 
and mystery that are his own life. 

“As the lad goes to sleep, curled up 
on his lap, the old man wonders with 
a catch in his throat what kind of story 
is in the making for this relaxed little 
bundle of babyhood. When some of 
the less pleasant memories rise, his first 
thought is of protectiveness. Come 
what may, the little fellow must be 
spared such bitterness and shock. And, 
since grandfather is a business man, he 
thinks first of secured investments, trust 
companies and retained attorneys. 

“But three score years and ten have 
brought him a hard-won wisdom; and 
he knows at once how feeble and in- 
competent such precautions are. There 
is no insulation known to man that is 
proof against these attacks of time and 
nature; and any external protection for 
one little boy must be largely a gen- 
eral and prevailing wisdom and kind- 
liness that will clear the way for all 
little folks. He knows he wouldn't 
shut the lad away in a hothouse if he 
could; for little shoots need sun and 
rain and wind if they are to be strong, 
and useful men grow in the atmosphere 
of the hopes and labors of their fel- 
lows. 

“Then what can he give the little 
lad to help him through a journey that 
is sure to have its storms? Perhaps an 
old man can do something, if only by 
faith, to smooth the harshness of so- 
ciety; and something, if only by feeble 
example, to mould a little boy’s char- 
acter. He finds himself using old- 
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fashioned words—courage, intelligent 
co-operation, steadfastness, righteous- 
ness, faith. Presently it occurs to him 
that he is not thinking in conventional 
terms of wealth at all; but in terms of 
the wealth that accumulates in the hu- 
man heart. 

“T like to think that on Christmas 
a lot of grandfathers and fathers and 
uncles and friends are finding quiet 
moments, as they watch the Yuletide 
light in the youngsters’ eyes, to strike 
a trial balance of this intangible 
wealth. It isn’t a wholly sentimental 
thing; a looking upon childhood as a 
toy or a trinket that must be preserved 
as it is. For it is the destiny of little 
boys to become men; and the qualities 
which grandfathers dream about for 
small persons are the qualities that, 
mutatis mutandis as your brain trus- 
tees might say, will stand them in good 
part when they are grown up. And 
if they’re good for little boys who are 
about to become men, they're good for 
little bovs who have already become 
men. Christmas time, and especially 
Christmas in a period of material difh- 
culties, is a good time to think about 
the wealth that doesn’t become moth- 
eaten or rusty. 

“IT reckon I’m an incorrigible capi- 
talist. I still stick to the idea that if 
a man does the best he can for himself, 
within the limits of fairness and de- 
cency, he’s doing the best he can for 
his neighbors. If he creates a dollar 
of profit for himself in a fair way, he’s 
pretty sure to create a good many dol- 
lars of diffused wealth. So I don’t 
join in the chorus when the critics, who 
wouldn’t know an invoice from a voice 
off stage, begin doing a snoot at the 
ways of business. But we've had a 
lot of trouble with the birds whose idea 
of getting rich is to snitch it out of 
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some other man’s pocket; and that in- 
cludes plenty of fowls besides the 
gangsters. Ol’ Man Trouble couldn't 
hardly pay expenses without these iy 
clucks whose idea of ethics has 
slipped. They constitute the athlete's it 
foot of commerce. Whatever else you 

may think of the goings-on at Wash- 
ington, it seems fairly clear that the 

boys there are working on the theory 

that the majority of people are intelli- Hy 
gent and square shooters. If that 
should prove to be a wrong guess, there by 
ain’t much left except to put a colored 

shirt on somebody and start him out 

with a blanket warrant. 

“Naturally I don’t expect that to 
happen. But darkness and light are it 
kind of mixed up, and there’s the mak- 
ings of a gangster as well as of a co- 
operator in every man. So I guess 
you're quite right—and ain’t that a 
break for you!—about Christmas be- Hs 
ing good for us business men. It tells 
us what we already know; that the iy 
things we like to remember about our 
fathers, and that we hope for our sons, 
are all mixed up with peace and good- 
will. As long as the Christmas angels 
sing and the light of the great holiday if 
shines in the youngsters’ eyes, I reckon 
it'll be easier for some of us old hard- jy 
shells to understand what we know.” 

“Fair enough,” said the postmaster, 
salvaging another apple. “I’m ready 
to believe most of you business men are 
that way; but I heard Hixon Brown iy 
say that Christmas didn’t do his lum- 
ber yard any good. He said people 
spent a lot of money for useless din- 
guses that ought to go into new roofs.” 

“He would,” said the Elder. “But js 
old Hick’s bark is pretty near as noisy 
as his cerebral timing gears. It don’t jy 
do to take what he says too seriously, 
or you might think he wasn’t embar- 
rassed by his better judgment.” 
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Coopers Deny Whiskey Trust 


Controls Barrels 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Sharp denial of 
a charge that a whiskey trust controls the bar- 
rell industry through holdings of white oak 
timber, was made in a telegram to members of 
a joint congressional committee on Dec. 15 
by the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, with headquarters here. 

The charge was made at a joint congres- 
sional hearing on liquor taxes by Harvey H. 
Smith, representative of a group of inde- 
pendent Kentucky distillers. He also declared 
that if distillers could make their own bar- 
rels, they could be produced more cheaply than 
by independent cooperage companies. He esti- 
mated a cost of $1.81 to $2.40 each if produced 
by distillers. 

The denial characterized the charge as “un- 
fair and untrue.” Neither the white oak tim- 
ber supply nor the barrel manufacturers are 
controlled by distillery interests, the telegram 
stated, while a cost as low as $2 for the pro- 
duction of a whiskey barrel was termed “ridic- 
ulous.” Priér to prohibition, whiskey barrels 


were sold at about $4, the message pointed out. 
Declaring that costs have mounted materially, 
due to increased wages under the NRA and 
to advanced timber prices, the telegram pointed 
to the alleged sale of Government-owned 
stumpage from a forest reserve in the Ozark 
Mountains exceeding $23 a thousand feet in 
standing timber thirty to fifty miles from rail- 
road transportation. The cost of timber, be- 
fore it is felled, sufficient to make one barrel 
from this stumpage alone would be more than 
$3, it was declared. 

The cost of labor would exceed the top 
estimate given by Mr. Smith, according to 
the figures cited by St. Louis cooperage manu- 
facturers. The cooperage industry at present 
has a Code awaiting hearing by NRA officials. 
In the meantime it is operating under volun- 
tarily increased wage scales, while some in- 
dividual companies have signed the President’s 
re-employment agreement. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 


THE FREQUENCY of infection from wood splin- 
ters has led insurance companies to recommend 
that all cases be immediately reported to and 
treated by a physician. 


Asks Tariff Protection for 
Match Industry 


_St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 18.— Tariff protec- 
tion for American safety match manufactur- 
ers was demanded by Representative R. T 
Hart, Moose Lake, in a resolution he sub- 
mitted to the State house for passage under 
suspension of the rules today. The vote was 
97 to 1. The resolution is designed primarily 
to protect the Cloquet match plant, Mr. Hart 
said. The concurrent measure now goes to 
the State senate for action. 

Claiming foreign countries, particularly Ja- 
pan, are dumping matches in the United States, 
the resolution says “as a result of this un- 
fair competition, 250 persons have lost their 
employment in Cloquet, and the factory may 
suspend work permanently until the United 
States Government gives added protection.” If 
the suspension occurs, the resolution says, the 
farmers of northern Minnesota and Wisconsin 
will lose from $55,000 to $84,000 annually. 

Because of high labor costs in the American 
industry, the resolution says, it is impossible to 
compete in any other country. 
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Retailers Round Table 

















Calls Attention to a Menace 
to Small Children 


An illustration of the fact that in their serv- 
ice to the communities of which they are mem- 
bers lumbermen often are actuated by motives 
unconnected with profits is found in a letter 
recently written the editor of this department 
by a well-known Nebraska retailer. 

Because of the menace to the lives of little 
children which this dealer points out, his re- 
marks are here quoted in part. His name is not 
printed because the editor has a feeling that 
he might not care to have the humane impulse 
which prompted his letter publicized. 

“Lumbermen,” says the dealer quoted, “sell 
materials for the construction of lily pools, 
which are becoming very popular for the beau- 
tification of residential yards. I think, however, 
that we should tell our customers how to make 
some provision for safeguarding the lives of 
the little tots. I have heard of several drown- 
ings of this character occurring in our State. 
Just a few weeks ago a child 22 months old 
was drowned in a lily pool in a town not far 
from here. It is tragic, to say the least, to find 


a neighbor’s child in your lily pool—but that is 
what happened recently in another city of our 
State. No doubt this danger could be removed, 
or at least greatly lessened, if the designers 
and mechanics who build these pools were suffi- 
ciently impressed with the seriousness of the 
danger.” 

It is hoped that some of our readers may 
be able to suggest practicable safeguards that 
might be incorporated in the plans and designs 
for lily pools drawn in the future, or that might 
be orally passed along by dealers to customers 
ordering materials for building such pools. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has brought this 
matter to the attention of a leading cement 
association, with the suggestion that the land- 
scape architects and engineers who prepare de- 
signs for construction of these pools might be 
asked to consider the practicability of incor- 
porating “built-in” safeguards of some sort. 

Obviously, a wall high enough to keep small 
children out would remove or greatly lessen 
the danger. A woven-wire fence around the 
pool would serve a similar purpose, if the gate 
were kept closed. 

Suggestions from any source will be wel- 
comed and duly reported in this department. 

















New Way of 








Storing Lumber 


The American LuM- 
BERMAN has learned of 
a new way of storing a 
retail stock of lumber; 
at least, the method is 
new to the editor of this 
department. The plan, 
which is simple in the 
extreme, is used by the 
Shepard Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Knoxville, Tenn., 
and consists in piling the 
lumber diagonally on 
the cement floor of the 
warehouse, each size and 
grade in a pile by itself, 
but without bins, parti- 
tions or other separation 
of any sort. The stag- 
gering of the ends, due 
to the differing lengths of 
each kind of stock, to- 
gether with the 5-foot 
walkway at left, affords 
plenty of space for men 
to work in handling and 
piling the lumber. W. G. 
Shepard, president of the 
company, states that this 
method of storing the 
lumber stock has proved 
very satisfactory. 











Illustrating Shepard Lumber Co.’s method of piling lumber 


Retailer Stages Contest and 
Christmas Party 


CRESCENT, OKLA., Dec. 18.—A letter-writing 
contest on the subject “The Most Needed Im- 
provement About Our Home,” with $10 in cash 
prizes, and a Christmas party, have been 
planned by the Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. 
The contest is already under way. Children 
under fourteen years of age may send in their 
letters any time until six o’clock, Thursday 
evening, Dec. 21. For the best letter a prize 
of $5 will be given. The letters must not ex- 
ceed 75 words and must carry the name, age 
and address of the sender. Other prizes are: 
Second, $2.50; third, $1; fourth, $1; fifth, 50 
cents. 

Those who want material for their letters 
may go to the lumber yard and ask for, it. 
Winners will be announced Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 23. 

On the same afternoon a candy treat will be 
given each child who calls at the Fullerton- 
Stuart yard. All children of the community 
are invited to this Christmas party. 

[The AmeRricAN LUMBERMAN hopes to be 
able to print in next issue the first-prize letter 
in this contest.—Enrror. ] 





Sees Renaissance of the Small 
; Home at Hand 


The small, one-family home will lead the 
entire real estate market in the upward price 
trend due early in the coming year, according 
to a report released on Dec. 16 by the home 
building and home owning committee of the 
United States Building and Loan League. The 
prediction rests on the growing demand for 
homes of this type and on three factors which 
point toward a steady increase in this demand. 

1. Improved employment among the work- 
ing classes and low-salaried ‘white coliar” 
groups makes the purchase of a small home 


again desirable for a large number of people. 


2. It is apparent that more mortgage money 


for small homes will shortly be available to 
make this demand effective. 

3. With such a demand operating, the fact 
that the lumber price index has risen from 
56.6 percent in November, 1932, to 84.2 percent 
in November, 1933, and that other building ma- 
terials are also rising in price, will turn the 
home seeker to existing properties because they 
cost less than new ones. The absorption of the 
existing homes by this new demand will drive 
their prices up higher. 


I. Friedlander, of Houston, Tex., chairman 
of the league committee, says that the report 
was issued as much for the benefit of home 
owners and would-be home owners as for 
building and loan association executives. 

The man who owns or wants to buy should 
realize the prospects ahead of the small resi- 
dential property, he said. The family which 
wants a home should seize the opportunity to 
buy before the cost of existing houses rises 
with the cost of replacement materials, and 
those who own homes should see that they have 
a prime investment. It is a declared policy of 
the President of the United States to raise 
prices to their 1926 level. 


The report declares that lumber, the material 
used most in the small home, as contrasted to 
the brick, cement and structural steel used in 
expensive homes and in practically all apart- 
ments, has taken the most spectacular rise of 
any of the building materials during the twelve 
months ended Nov. 1. 


A $1,000 quantity of lumber last year would 
cost about $1,558 this year. This is more than 
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a 50 per cent rise in the actual price. The in- 
crease in cost of other building materials, while 
it is steady for the most part, has been far 
slower The quantity of brick and tile which 
you could buy for $1,000 last year would cost 
$1,110 according to this year’s index. Cement, 
which enters largely into the composition of 
stucco houses and similar structures, would cost 
$1,153 this year for the same quantity costing 
$1,000 last year. Structural steel would today 
cost $1,062 for last year’s $1,000 quantity. Thus 
it is apparent that the rise in building mate- 
rials is general, but lumber is far out ahead. 
Since the price which any existing property will 
bring is materially influenced by the replace- 
ment cost, all of the small houses built of lum- 
ber will have a much larger value in the pur- 
chaser’s eyes than before. The present whole- 
sale index foreshadows better prices in the 
market for all kinds of real estate, but the other 
types of property will follow in the wake of the 
small home rather than precede it. 


With the foregoing there well may be coupled 
a recent statement by B. G. Dahlberg which 
paints with broad strokes a picture which, 
there is good reason to believe, the coming 
year may see transformed into actuality. 

In view of our present production, says Mr. 





LEFT: Exterior front view of the Fred E. Bossert yard, Tipton, Iowa. 


Dahlberg, it does not seem to be necessary for 
the nation to raise any more foodstuffs or manu- 
facture any more clothing, but the nation does 
face the necessity of spending over forty billion 
dollars for needed housing. Here, then, would 
seem to be the factor that would make the 
building industry the great recovery agent, and 
it is exceedingly likely that America will see, 
and see shortly, a home building era that will 
dwart even the much talked of three billion 
dollar payroll in 1925, the largest wage bill ever 
paid by any industry. 





Stronger Corncrib Construction 


Lumber dealers doing business in rural ter- 
ritories will be especially interested in the re- 
sults of an experiment conducted by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to discover 
why large corncribs failed when filled rapidly, 
in order to be able to recommend adequate con- 
struction. 

The Bureau built an experimental crib, filled 
it several times, and measured pressures or 
strains on walls and floors, Wallace Ashby, 
chief of the Division of Structures, told mem- 
bers of the Farm Structures Division of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers in 
session in Chicago, Dec. 5. Experiments were 
made. with and without cross-bracings. The 
crib was 8 feet wide, 16 feet long, and 24 feet 
high, and was built so that one side could be 
moved to give widths of 10 and 12 feet. 

When the 8-foot crib was equipped with 
cross-bracing 6 feet apart and filled to a height 
of 24 feet the cross-bracing supported about 35 
percent of the total weight of the corn, friction 
of the corn on the walls accounted for about 20 
percent, and the floor carried only about 45 
percent. 

In one test the crib was filled in three days. 
The loads on the cross-braces gradually in- 
creased for three weeks after filling, apparently 
on aceount of the shrinkage of the corn below 
the braces, which left the weight of the corn 
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above resting mostly on braces and walls. As 
the corn dried out the weight gradually de- 
creased. After the second day, the outward and 
downward pressures on the walls of the full 
crib decreased rather uniformly as the corn 
dried and shrank. 

Mr. Ashby also discussed in detail the pres- 
sures obtained under other conditions. 





Carries Large and Varied Stock 


Fred E. Bossert, Tipton, Iowa, started “from 
scratch,” and today is one of the leading mer- 
chants of the city. While visiting with Mr. 
Bossert recently an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative was greatly thrilled to hear Mr. 
Bossert say that he had started in the lumber 
business many years ago through reading this 
paper. 

The first yard of Mr. Bossert’s was 2 small 
one, away out on the edge of town. Today his 
place of business is right on Main Street, and a 
credit to the city. 

3esides operating an uptodate lumber and 
building material yard, Mr. Bossert has a fine 


store, with complete stock of general and 
builders’ hardware and house furnishings. 

One of accompanying photographs is an out- 
side front view of this plant. At the corner is 
the office, next, the driveway into the yard and 
sheds, then a display window where built-in 
fixtures are shown. Next are the two display 
windows of the hardware store. 

Attention is called to the flower beds. In 
addition, there are two large flower urns, one 
in front of the lumber office and one in front 
of the hardware store, which were filled with 
blooming plants and ferns. 

Mr. Bossert is not of the “white collar’ type. 
He believes in getting right into things with 
his customers. One of the pictures shows him 
standing beside a pile of Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.’s creosoted posts. He had just sold some 
of these, and other material; to a customer who 
had gone into the office to pay for the goods 
purchased. 

Mr. Bossert has a complete line of materials 
and specialties so that he can satisfy almost 
any requirement a customer has. Included in 
stock are Keystone steel and wire fencing, Red 
Top steel posts, Orange Banner fencing and 
steel posts manufactured by the American Steel 
& Wire Co. 


ae 


Yard is Below Rebuilt 


Mount Sreriinc, Ky., Dec. 18.—In prepara- 
tion for the better times ahead the local plant 
of the Home Lumber Co. (main office, Win- 
chester, Ky.) is in process of being rebuilt and 
modernized. There has just been completed a 
new mill building and shop, as the first unit 
in the company’s plan for an entirely new 
plant. This unit embraces a mill building (44x60 
feet) with a shop (28x32 feet) adjoining. 

The building program further contemplates 
a new warehouse (60x250 feet) with an “TI.” 
connecting with the mill building. In this “L” 
will be stored such lumber as will be required 
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for working-up in the mill. In addition a sash 
and door warehouse (48x60 feet) will be 
erected. The additional sheds and warehouse, 
however, will not be built this winter, accord- 
ing to statement of F. E. Drake, the resident 


manager. 
—_—_—— 


Lumberman Is Link in Wheat 
Control Plan 


FLAGLER, CoLo., Dec. 18.—It is expected that 
wheat farmers in the Flagler territory alone 
will have received before Christmas Day checks 
from “Uncle Sam” totalling something over 
$11,000. Signing of the allotment contracts for 
next year’s production has been completed, the 
time limit for this having expired Dec. 7, and 
the farmers are now daily expecting their 
checks, which will be sent to the treasurer of 
the county, who will turn them over to Will 
Kliewer, of the Colorado Lumber & Coal Co., 
in his capacity as secretary for the county of 
the Wheat Production Control Association, as 
well as a director and chairman for the Flagler 
community. Mr. Kliewer then will deliver the 





RIGHT: Mr. Bossert standing beside a pile of creosoted posts 


checks to the individual farmers entitled to re- 
ceive them. The office of the Colorado Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. is headquarters for the handling 
of all of this business, including the signing of 
the allotment contracts and the delivery of the 
checks, so it all has resulted in bringing the 
lumber company into close relationship with 
the farmers of the community. 

Mr. Kliewer was chosen for these important 
local positions in connection with the wheat 
allotment plan partly because he is himself a 
farmer as well as lumberman, owning and 
operating a stnall tract of land devoted to wheat- 
growing. ‘There has been a good deal of work 
put in by those serving on the committees,” 
remarked Mr. Kliewer to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, “but in my case at least I believe the 
effort was well worth while, as it has resulted 
in cementing closer relations with the farmers 
of the community, making them feel that I am 
one of them, and not merely an outsider. In- 
cidentally, I am confident that we are going to 
realize at least 75 percent on all of our old 
accounts owed by wheat farmers who have 
signed up the control contracts.” 





Ben Askew Goes to Bat and 
Scores a Home Run 


Here’s a good story proving that the lumber 
boys stick together; and that however strenu- 
ously they may compete for business, when a 
rank outsider horns in with the idea of “doing 
dirt” to one of the fraternity, he—the aforesaid 
horner-in—is simply putting in an order for 
trouble. Here’s the story as told in good news- 
paper style by the Okmulgee (Okla.) Times: 

Armed only with a baseball bat and finding 
it unnecessary to use even that, Ben Askew, 
manager of the H. E. Ketchum Lumber Co. yard 
in Okmulgee, recovered a competitor’s stolen 
truck and arrested the thief Thursday. 

The Stephenson-Browne Lumber Co., of which 
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F. W. Myers is manager, was finishing unload- 
ing a carload of lumber. Two trucks were 
being used. One was left near the freight car 
while all hands delivered a load of lumber to the 
yard in the other truck. 

While the men were gone the other truck was 
stolen. While looking for it, Manager Myers 
encountered Manager Askew and related his 
trouble. 

“IT haven’t seen it,” Mr. Askew said, “but 
I'm going to Muskogee and I'll keep an eye 
out for it.” 

Mr. Askew drove east to the Jefferson highway 
and north into Muskogee. A few miles south 
of Muskogee he saw the Stephenson-Browne 
truck, driven by a negro. The truck was headed 
south. Mr. Askew turned his car around, gave 
pursuit, crowded the truck off the road, and 
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made the negro turn around and drive back to 
Muskogee. 

He herded truck and driver to the city jail in 
Muskogee and then notified Okmulgee officers. 


Yard Is Run by Woman 


KEARNEY, NEs., Dec. 18.—A rather interest- 
ing and unusual fact concerning the Kanzler- 
Themanson Lumber Co., of this city, is that it 
is officered and managed by women—a mother 
and her daughter. 

The business was founded by the late H. M. 
Kanzler, none of whose five sons seemed in- 
clined to carry on the lumber business, so the 
task fell to his daughter, so far as the active 
operation of the yard is concerned. Mrs. Har- 
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riet Kanzler, widow of the lumberman, is presi- 
dent, and Miss Kanzler is secretary-treasurer, 
as well as manager. More than that, she fre- 
quently dons a man’s working garb and gets 
right out into the yard, handling, loading and 
piling lumber and other materials. She has a 
thorough knowledge of building lines and can 
figure a material bill for any sort of structure. 
Before assuming management of the yard, upon 
the death of her father two years ago, Miss 
Kanzler was for two years a stenographer in 
the Union Pacific offices at Ogden, Utah. 

She states that she does not intend to remain 
permanently in the lumber business, expecting 
that when business conditions improve so that 
a satisfactory figure can be realized the yard 
will be sold. 








BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 











Retailer Installs Large Open- 
Tank Treating Plant 


ProvipEeNcE, R. I., Dec. 18.—The Wallace & 
Tucker Lumber Co., retail lumber dealer of 
this city, has just completed installation of 
the largest open-tank treating plant in New 
England for preservation of lumber intended for 
textile mill roofs, floors and side walls which 
are subject to deterioration from dry and wet 
rot. 

The new tank is 42 feet long, 8 feet wide and 
8 feet deep, inside measurements, and is capable 
of treating at one time any amount of lumber 
from a minimum of 1,000 board feet to a maxi- 
mum of 12,000 feet. 

Several large orders have already been han- 
died, including work for the Providence Gas 
Co., the New England Power Co. and the 





A display installed at 806 Houston Street, 
Fort Worth, Tex., by the Bucy-Ingram Lumber 
Co., lumber retailer of that city, has attracted 
considerable attention, especially on the part of 
architects, engineers, contractors and carpen- 
ters. It shows how the inroads of termites and 
of fungus decay may be prevented by the use 
of Wolmanized lumber. R. M. Bucy, of the 
Bucy-Ingram Co., states that this treatment, 
which consists of impregnating the wood by a 
pressure process with Wolman salts, renders 
it almost entirely immune from deterioration 
from either of the above causes. Further, he 
says that “Wolmanized lumber is clean, dry, 
safe and easy to work in the finest cabinet 
jobs or inside finish.” The Wolmanizing 
process was introduced into this country some 
years ago from Germany, where it has been 
used for many years. The use of Wolmanized 
lumber is said to he steadily increasing as the 
advantages of the protection thus afforded be- 
come more generally known. The highly educa- 
tional display installed by the Bucy-Ingram Co. 
at the above address should go a long way 
toward making the merits of this product 
known to the building public of the Texas city. 


Red Cedar Dog Bedding 


A new source of business has been discov- 
ered by the Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. A sales drive to sell aromatic red cedar 
shavings for dog bedding began Dec. 4 and has 
aroused considerable interest. The cedar bed- 
ding was purchased in 5- and 50-pound sacks 
from George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
hardwood manufacturers and specialists in aro- 
matic red cedar. Advertising was inserted, in 
display space, in the Grand Rapids papers, 
drawing attention of dog-owners to the deodor- 
izing effect of cedar and pointing out that the 
dog’s bed is kept free of fleas, lice, mites and 
moths. The shavings also are said to impart 





a gloss and glow to a dog’s coat. The five- 
pound sacks are ready for customers in paper 
bags specially treated to retain the aromatic 
odors of the cedar. Burlap sacks are used for 
the 50-pound packages. The Spears company 
is trying out the dog bedding sales idea with 
an initial order of approximately $50, and if 
it proves profitable hopes to open up a separate 
sales division for it. A window display featur- 
ing the dog bedding was arranged at the com- 
pany yard. The five-pound bag, containing more 
than half a bushel of the shavings, was adver- 
tised at 43 cents as an ideal gift to a dog for 
Christmas. The cedar shavings also can be used 
wherever desired—as for instance in closets and 


chests. 
—_—__—__-— 


Two-Way Rust Protection 


“Fence made to meet and beat the bad cor- 
rosive conditions in this climate,” is the way 
the Keystone folks, of Peoria, IIll., describe 
their line of Red Brand Fence. It is a fact, of 
course, that fence can not be sheltered from 
the weather as can farm tools. That explains 
why rust, not wear, ruins most fence. 

The manufacturer explains that Keystone 
two-way rust protection gives Red Brand Fence 
unusually high anti-rust qualities in two effec- 
tive ways—both on the outside and the inside 
of the wire. It is high in anti-rust on the 
outside because of a patented Galvannealed 
outer coating which, due to heat treating, elimi- 
nates the use of asbestos wipes, leaving on the 
wire a heavy zinc coating and fusing it into the 
wire so the wire works well in the weaving 
machines. It is also high in anti-rust on the 


inside because the steel in this fence contains 
20 to 30 points copper which, according to 
authorities, resists rust at least twice as long 
as steel without copper, thus giving Red Brand 
Fence unusual rust resistance clear to the core. 

Dealer prices and new dealer catalog No. 44 





of Red Brand Hog and Field Fence, Keystone 
Chic-Mesh Poultry Fence, Keystone Non-Clim- 
able Protective Fence and other wire and fenc- 
ing products are obtainable by addressing the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 18 Industrial 
Street, Peoria, Ill. 


For Better Fire Protection 


A set of four booklets received by this de- 
partment from the Solvay Sales Corporation 
contain information of interest to lumber yard 
operators. The most important of these book- 
lets, from the retail yard standpoint, is perhaps 
the one entitled “Fire,” which tells how to 
modernize the fire pail and barrel system, 
making it much more efficient by adding to the 
water Solvay Calcium Chloride. The solution 
is much more effective than plain water, be- 
cause it has a much higher boiling point. When 
the intense heat of the fire finally evaporates 
the solution the calcium chloride collects on the 
burning material in a crust which retards fur- 
ther burning and prevents the fire from spread- 
ing. 

, booklet tells about “The clean way 
to prevent dust in lumber and coal yards, drive- 
ways, roads, etc.” “Lumber yards handling 
high grade finishing stock protect their products 
by eliminating nearby sources of dust through 
application of Solvay Calcium Chloride,” says 
the booklet, adding that “this clean, white, 
odorless material can be applied on drives, 
alleys, space between sheds and on nearby lots 
and streets if necessary.” 

How traffic on icy roads and pavements can 
be made safe is told in another of the booklets, 
while a fourth lists the Solvay products and 
tells about their various forms and uses. 

Any or all of these booklets can be had by 
addressing the Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York. 





The well planned paint 
and hardware display 
room of the Charles A. 
Pike Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ind., as viewed 
from the slightly higher 
level of the company’s 
offices. It is well 
lighted by the long dis- 
play window (at right, 
not shown), and access 
is gained through either 
the office, at one end, 
or the alley of the shed 
(door at right baok- 
ground, in picture). At 
the extreme left is an 
Andersen “locked sill- 
joint” window frame, 
and beyond it a Frantz 
foldup garage door 
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A few years ago the Sturtevant & Blood 
Co. built the addition at the right, which is the south end of the home; 
observe that the addition follows very closely the architecture of the 
original structure, which is something of great importance in work of this 


An Owosso lawyer's fine home. 


kind; it avoids that “tacked on” appearance which is so abhorrent. 

Now the lumber dealer is expecting to build a similar addition on the 

north end of this home—repeat businesss, the kind that means profit 
to both buyer and seller 


“This was a little old shack that was out of plumb and had no——» 
foundation. We moved it back about ten feet from its present location 
and the picture tells you the story. The house is modern in every 
detail, with modern equipment, and it cost $2,350 to do the work. You 
will notice that there is a shingled house in this picture in the back- 
ground. This was another remodel job. It shows how far one can go 
One job sells another.” These are 


Mr. Hall’s own comments when he saw the picture at the right 


with remodeling in a district. 


In the illustration below, the house at the left looked just about like 
its next-door neighbor, until the lumber dealer got on the job. The 
porch was old-fashioned and out of repair, and the house itself was in 
Says Mr. Hall: 
We took off the porch and made a sun-parlor 
of the room where the three windows show in front. 


a badly run-down condition. “The house was worthless 
in its original condition. 
We built on a 
vestibule and a little porch and re-trimmed the house and put in new 
floors, at a cost of a little less than a thousand dollars.” Across the 
street, where the owners could watch this remodeling going on, were 
the three houses shown in the illustration at the right. The center one 
at that time was rented for $10 a month and the owner was glad to get 
it, but he had the lumberman convert it into a two-family house, put 
in new trim, porch, roof, and floor, touch up the plaster and re-decorate, 
at a cost of $2,800; and now the building rents for $60 a month. Similar 
work was then done on the corner house, which no one formerly would 
rent, and the owner now is getting $55 a month for it, after having spent 
$2,500 for the remodeling 
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1,000 New Roofs 


Michigan Dealer Goes After 
lt; Not Stopped 


Late one afternoon three men were riding about the streets of Owosso, 
Mich., in a little brown automobile. One of them was Ray W. Hall, 
manager of the Sturtevant & Blood Co., Owosso lumber dealer. An- 
other was Roy T. Peterson, a young man who had graduated from 
the University of Michigan as an architect but who had not registered 
as such. The other young man was an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative with a camera ready for ’most anything, because back in 
Lansing the secretary of the State association had told him that this 
dealer was really doing things. The writer was driving, and stopped 
now and then, as occasion demanded, to take the eight pictures repro- 
duced on these two pages. 

Mr. Hall gave directions as to the route, for the object of the tour 


was to look over some of the many homes which this energetic dealer 
has remodeled, repaired or modernized within the past few years. For 
the Sturtevant & Blood manager was not scared by depression talk, 
but kept right on plugging for business and he got it. 

For just one example, his company has applied, during the past ten 
years, more than one thousand new roofs, in and about this town of 
15,000 population. They were good roofs, too, made by a manufacturer 
known for quality products—the kind of a roof that can really stand 
the test of the years. 

And roofs are just a part of this firm’s business. It often—maybe 
“usually” would be a better word here—happens that need of a new 
roof indicates the need of other improvements, also, and Mr. Hall is 
constantly on the alert for this other business. Here is the plan of 
action in his own words: 

“(1) We find a house that needs remodeling. 


_ “(2) We make a sketch and an estimated cost of the work and show 
it to the owner. 

“(3) If we are successful in making a sale, we help the owner with 
his financing plan. We make necessary changes in the designs and 
give such other co-operation as may be helpful. 

“(4) We help select the contractor and sub-contractor and assist, if 
the owner desires, in the superintending of the job. In other words, 
we follow the job through from the first step to the last, until the 
house is entirely finished and either rented or occupied by the owner. 

The actual performance of the process is not so simple or so fast 
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old In Ten Years 


Modernizing Business and Gets 
By the Depression 


as the writing or reading of it, of course, or every lumber dealer in 
the country would already have a quite similar story to tell. For 
example, under (1) it is necessary to find a house that not only needs 
remodeling, but is also worth remodeling—some old houses are not, for 
one reason or another—and that is owned by a person who either has 
the money or is sufficiently responsible to merit such financial assist- 
ance as the lumber dealer is able, as mentioned in (3), to negotiate 
for him. 

When such a house and owner are located—and the lumberman is 
on the lookout for them all the time—Mr. Peterson prepares a sketch 
of the possibilities for improvement he sees in that building. Some 
architects find it difficult to think in terms of anything except building 


new, but Mr. Peterson has specialized in this work of renovizing, and 
has become unusually adept in it. Mr. Hall was enthusiastic in his 
praise, and predicted that the young man would not stay long in a place 
as small as Owosso. 

The remodeling work most often needed in a house, both the dealer 
and the archtect agreed, is the converting of two rooms into one. Fre- 
quently it is the combining of the old parlor and back parlor into one 
larger room, in keeping with modern needs and ideas. Often, too, the 
lumberman is called on to impart an added measure of beauty to some 
porch which, built years ago with the sole idea of performing the 
function of sheltering from sun and storm, was designed with little 
thought for architectural beauty or fitness. Sometimes the porch 
could be changed, the former thin, straight posts be replaced with grace- 
ful columns, like the house shown at the top of this page, and thus 
converted into a thing of beauty. At other times it was thought best 
to do away with the porch entirely, using only a hood instead or per- 
haps practically no cover over the doorway. 

\nother thing which is of particular value in bringing an old house 
up to the modern standard of comfort and convenience is to increase 
the number and size of windows, for people in recent years have ac- 
quired new respect for the value of sunlight. Kitchen improvements 
often are included in the work done by the Sturtevant & Blood Co., 
too, and new livable quarters have been produced from attic and base- 
ment space—not to mention the social benefit of narrow, precipitous 
Stairs being transformed into traffic avenues on which one can walk 
more easily. 
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“This was an old sided house that had a porch all the way around it, 
and this porch was all broken down and in a very bad state of repair. 
We left the north section of the porch and rebuilt it with what good 
material was left. The south side we enclosed and made a sun parlor. 
The house was re-roofed and shingles put on the sidewalls, and sume 
work was done on the interior. This job cost the owner about $1,800.” 
This, it may easily be seen, is one of the thousand roofs which this 
Owosso dealer applied 


—— This house was a different type of job. Mr. Hall says of it: 
“This house was remodeled from an ancient house which was in a very 
poor condition. I estimate that the cost of fixing this place up would 
run about $2,000. The reason that I can not give you the exact figures 
is because the party did the work a little at a time over a period of about 
three years. The front of the house was first fixed up, then later we 
put on a new roof, then the interior was changed. This plan I do not 
recommend, as it costs more than it would if a person went right through 
with the job and completed everything” 


—Here is evidence of some neighborhood beautification as well as 
home improvement. Until the new shingles replaced the old wall cover- 
ing this house was quite unattractive, Mr. Hall said, “and everybody 
that saw it would remark how ugly it looked. It took just $55 in material 
and $20 in labor to fix it up, and it was rented to a good tenant before it 


was finished” 


This Mr. Hall describes as “our masterpiece.” The dealer himself was 
on the terrace, talking to the lady of the house, who was ill, at the time 
this picture was taken. When the lumberman undertook the recondi- 
tioning of this residence, the side at the right was fallen in to the base- 
ment, but Mr. Hall estimates that $1,500 was saved by renovizing this 
instead of building new. Total cost of this job was $4,500, but it has the 
best of everything and is modern in every respect. 


The process of 
reclaiming it will be described in more complete detail in an early issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Cash and Credit in the “New Deal” Era 


First of all, I want to emphasize that to 
make a success of the future the past should 
be entirely forgotten. I believe that we are all 
willing to concede that the past has proved that 
the financial set-up as well as the business of 
the country has somewhat collapsed, largely 
due to overexpansion and poor credit. 

I believe that in the past we have not been 
thorough enough in analyzing the capacity of 
the firm or individual asking for credit. In 
fact, as lumber and builders’ materials dealers 
we have not placed ourselves in such outstand- 
ing position in our communities as to have our 
customers feel, when credit is asked for, that 
we are entitled to know how and when they 
will be in position to pay for that for which 
they are obligating themselves. Neither have 
we made them understand that when they apply 
for credit they are assuming an obligation, and 
that they are in duty bound to make good on 
what they contract for. It should be our duty 
to see that the customer who applies for credit 
shall furnish satisfactory assurance or collateral 
to back up his contract; in short, before grant- 
ing credit we should know that the customer is 
honest and has the capacity to pay for the ma- 
terial. I believe that this matter of granting 
credit is going to mean the future success or 
failure of any business enterprise. 

If we are to succeed we must co-operate in 
order to erect the proper set-up. For if we are 
to realize what the Government expects us to 
have in the way of legitimate profit on our 
merchandise, and protection from unethical 
methods, credit must enter largely, because 
though we set up a margin ever so large and 
enter it upon our books it will do no good un- 
less we are able to turn such paper profit into 
actual money. Therefore, I believe that our 
prices should be based on cash, which means 
the actual money. 

Then we will have this money to reinvest 
immediately and can protect ourselves against 
rising markets and be in position to meet com- 
petition such as that of mail order houses or 
any others that are quoting cash prices. If 
we place ourselves in the same position as the 
mail order houses and others which circularize 
our territory with cash price bulletins, if they 
undersell us we have an even break to prove 
to the proper authority that we are entitled to 
protection from such unethical practices. But 
if we aim to have a long enough margin to 
warrant giving credit when the customer says 
“charge it,” without knowing if he is going 
to pay for it, I believe we are starting off en- 
tirely wrong. Furthermore, all will agree that 
any charge account where the proper credit 
arrangements have been made is 99 percent 
collected. 

We all realize that if there were no credit, 
over the country as a whole, there would be 
a very limited amount of business. A large 
proportion of the nation’s business has always 
been done on a credit basis, but it has only 
been in recent years that people have not been 
kept educated to what credit really means to 
them, because they have been able to get it 
without much effort. When credit is made 
too easy to obtain it breaks down, because 
people are not made to realize that to obtain 
credit their records must be right. 

I have given considerable thought to the 
strictly cash policy, but have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be difficult to always re- 
quire spot cash. There should be a difference 
between strictly cash sales and those that are 
entered upon the books, but the cash price 
should always be used as basis for the deal. 
If we could agree upon about 10 percent extra 
on charge accounts, and a 5 percent cash dis- 
count for payment the first or tenth day of 
the following month, we could feel that we 


*President United States Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Battle. Creek, Mich. 


[By FRED C. ZECK*] 


were being paid for accommodating the cus- 
tomer who asks for credit, as well as educat- 
ing him to pay promptly. Some may wonder 
why I speak of 10 percent and a cash discount 
of 5 percent for prompt pay if I do not intend 
to make charges unless the customer is worthy 
of credit. Regardless of how good a credit 
man you may be, every time you make a 
charge there is the possibility that the cus- 
tomer may be unable to pay as promptly as 
you had expected from his agreement. The 
extra charge takes care of such transactions. 
Also, you are not charging the buyer who 
pays spot cash anything extra to make up for 
losses sustained through credit extended. 

The merchandise in our warehouse is just 
the same as money in the bank. Even when 





INADEQUATE HOUSING is part of our 
great American riddle. Since 1929 we have 
seen with growing amazement a nation over- 
flowing with food while millions go hungry; 
a nation whose banks bulge with savings 
while it suffers from a shortage of cash; a 
nation overrunning with idle labor and sur- 
plus materials, but short of absolutely essen- 
tial homes.—B. G. DAHLBERG. 





credit was easy, and some of our banks were 
very liberal in the past, you were not able 
to get a loan by just saying, “charge it.” You 
were at least asked to secure the loan in some 
way beyond giving your personal note; but 
how many of us dealers really have done even 
that well? 

Some reader doubtless is wondering what will 
happen if one of his good contractor friends 
comes in with an order for a house job and 
says “charge it” and you are obliged to say 
to him: “Your credit has always been O.K. 
with us, but if we enter this on our books 


we are compelled to charge you 10 percent, 
with a_5 percent cash discount for prompt 
pay.” Probably you have had a very similar 
experience where a contractor has claimed that 
he was entitled to a better price than certain 
other contractors because of being prompt 
pay—though there may have been times when 
he has not paid as promptly as he might. Still, 
he considers that he should be given a better 
price than others. All right, we will grant 
that he should be privileged if he has been 
good pay. To make sure that in the future 
he shall benefit by his previous “prompt pay” 
record, if he has money enough to finance his 
own business (as you must do in your busi- 
ness in order to have the stock ready for him), 
let him place to his credit the amount of this 
bill and he has the advantage of the man who 
is not financially able, as he then rates as one 
of the contractors who are entitled to a good 
price. 

By placing the financially responsible con- 
tractor in a position where he has the advan- 
tage over those who are weak or unscrupulous 
we help the ethical contractor as well as our- 
selves. 

You can not be your own finance company 
and also be in the retail lumber business; 
although you must be in a position to furnish 
materials without requiring cash payment in 
cases such as those where there will be in- 
surance money available, or where payment 
may be obtained by mortgage when the job 
is completed. By the method that I advocate 
we are paid for such accommodation, and know 
beforehand how, when and where we may ex- 
pect payment, because we are talking cash 
prices to all our customers, and it is up to 
the customer to approach us for any accom- 
modation that his case requires. 

I believe there never has been a time more 
propitious than right now to forget the past 
and look to the future, setting up the right 
kind of a “New Deal,” with a sound founda- 
tion from the ground up, that will make being 
in the lumber and building materials business 
a pleasure. 


Finds Craftsmen Best Salesmen 


Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 18.—The interesting 
thing about the notable increase in business 
scored by Milot Bros. (Inc.), this city, is that 
it has been accomplished largely by simple, 
practical methods that may be successfully ap- 
plied almost anywhere. 

Started about three years ago when business 
was poor and steadily declining, this concern’s 
lumber department has developed into its most 
profitable and largest selling line. The firm was 
originally started in 1891 as a feed and grain 
store. Decreasing sales in those products led 
them to add a lumber department and more re- 
cently a paint department. 

“During the depression we have reduced no 
salaries, and recently have increased one or 
two to reach the minimum wage scale,” says 
Alcee Beauchemin, buyer for the lumber and 
building materials department. “I can truth- 
fully state we have furnished lumber and build- 
ing materials on 90 percent of the medium and 
larger- sized jobs in this city and surrounding 
territories. 

“Starting when times were dull, we had no 
stock purchased at peak prices and no capital 
tied up in stock. It was a new venture, and we 
were able to mark our prices to net a good 
profit without taking any losses as some estab- 
lished firms were obliged to do.” 

One of the concern’s main sources of business 
are the building permit records filed at the City 
Hall. Each record is followed up by the Milot 
firm with a postal card which merely introduces 


the firm to the builder or home owner and gives 
the address and telephone number. The bigger 
jobs are followed up with a telephone call, and 
personal solicitation is used in still fewer cases. 

“Our percentage of returns on those first pos- 
tals is surprisingly high,” states Mr. Beauche- 
min. “These jobs are chiefly home repairing 
and the smaller general jobs. This system of 
following all building permits promptly has 
been one of the chief reasons why we have 
supplied 90 percent of the big jobs here for the 
past three years. 

“Another. profitable source of business is 
our salesmen. In selecting them we purposely 
tried to get away from the usual type of 
salesman, who too often does not know the 
lines sold, and spoils the confidence of custom- 
ers. We have sought men who were in the 
building game, who know the products and who 
know the local building craftsmen. So we hired 
a carpenter who was well known and well 
liked and who had worked on many of the city’s 
bigger jobs. We put an ‘ad’ in the local news- 
paper, announcing his selection. 

“The results have far outreached our hopes. 
Carpenters call here, or telephone and ask for 
him. They’ll wait for him or return again be- 
cause, they tell us, he knows what they need 
and he doesn’t try to sell something just for 
the sake of making a sale. This man also 
knows most of the local contractors, from 
whom he gets considerable business. 

“Similarly, we hired a man who had been a 
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plasterer, and he has obtained much _ business 
from fellow-plasterers and masons. These men 
are Of course far from being high-pressure 
salesmen, but they produce more satisfactory 
sales than one of those fellows could.” 

Another publicity idea which the firm con- 
siders a good move is its recent decision to 
furnish uniforms for its men. These are fur- 
nished free of all cost, and bear the name of 
Milot Bros. In addition to the publicity, Mr. 
Beauchemin believes this step will add to the 
standing of the firm, as it will insure employees 
presenting a neat appearance at all times. 

Inserts or “envelope stuffers” go out with all 


Selling 1,600 


Farmers used to come in to the South Side 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kokomo, Ind., and buy 
maybe three or four barn sash. Raymond H. 
Mehlig, president of the company, “smelled a 
rat”’—a most unprofitable rat. He knew that the 
usual Hoosier barn requires many more than 
three or four barn sash, and he was quite sure 
he could tell just about what was happening. 

In his mind he could picture the farmer and 
his wife sitting at a table at night, after the 
evening chores were done, with a nice big mail 
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statements, and similar literature is distributed 
to builders or contractors whenever possible. 

Outside the store is a poster board where 
weekly cash specials are featured in a promi- 
nent position. These specials are good sellers, 
and if they go unusually well, they are main- 
tained for two weeks. These items bring in 
good cash business, and have added some new 
accounts. 

Mrs. Antoine Milot is president of the firm; 
Albert C. Milot, secretary; Aram C. Milot, 
agent. The latter is also agent for the M & F 
Worsted Co., of Providence, and of the Para- 
gon Worsted Co., of Olneyville, as well as a 


Barn Sash at a 


"em; we had to sell ’em.” How was it done? 

Carefully he figured his costs, and found that 
a price which easily would meet the mail order 
competition would also leave him a profit on 
the deal, as of course the mail order company 
also had done when it set the price in the first 
place. The profit on each sash would not be 
enough to buy a new truck or pay his taxes, 


‘but the profit on the carload, at that price, would 


be really worth while. So the price was set. 
Then he told the good news to farmers in the 


+ SPECIAL 
WOOF tye 


Raymond H. Mehlig (right), president of the South Side Lumber Co., and J. C. McBride in the 


Kokomo dealer’s office on a warm afternoon. 


Between them, on the wall, is the bulletin board 


which lists the same items and prices announced by postal card and which helps to bring in the 


trade. 


Recessed into the counter, near Mr. McBride, is an electrically-operated triplicate regis- 


ter which is much-used and efficient office help. In right foreground, on the top of a showcase, 
is a display of cabinet hardware on cards to which the necessary screws are also attached 


order catalog lighted by an oil lamp, and the 
catalog opened to a page with a picture of a 
barn sash on it; and an order blank there too, 
with the woman filling in the blanks; and then 
the next day a trip to the post office to get a 
money order. The mail order, however, was 
not for the entire number of sash required, for 
the mail order company did not offer them in 
just that quantity, so the farmer said to his 
wife, “We'll get the few more we need from the 
South Side company.” 

That, Mr. Mehlig was convinced, was what 
was happening. “I’d like to get those big orders 
myself,” he told himself, “and what’s more, I 
think I can get them.” So he bought a car of 
good barn sash. Soon there they were, in his 
sheds. And there, under the “selling” methods 
of some dealers, they probably would have re- 
mained. But Mr. Mehlig and his associates 
have been selling them—plenty of them—for 
spot cash—and at a profit. An AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative, on a recent trip across 
Indiana, stopped in Kokomo one rainy after- 
noon and caught the dealer in the very act of 
doing some of this selling. To the writer’s 
comment Mr. Mehlig replied tersely, “I bought 


vicinity of Kokomo. For this purpose he used 
2,000 postal cards, the printing of which, in the 
manner shown in an accompanying illustration, 
cost him $4.50. They were sent out to all the 
farmers, those who were customers of the South 
Side company and those who were not. It will 
be observed that this card has several other 
appealing propositions, also; but overlook them 
now—this is a barn sash story. Besides the 
cards, the information was put on a bulletin 
board in the office, so located that everyone 
coming in the front door would see it right in 
front of him, and everyone coming in the back 
door would have it at his side. The bulletin 
board was in colors, easy to see and difficult to 
miss seeing; it was made with a special sign- 
printing outfit that cost the company less than 
twenty doilars. There were displays of hard- 
ware, and millwork, and paint and paint brushes, 
and other specialties, as usual, to help catch the 
eye of anyone coming into the store, too; such 
displays are always maintained in this office, and 
always kept bright and attractive, as though the 
company were really expecting to sell them in- 
stead of offer them as museum exhibits. The 
* writer noticed that they were not dusty. Thus 
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member of the board of directors of the Union 
Trust Co., Olneyville and Providence. 





those in connection with the heating equipment. 
Chimneys should be brick or masonry and built 
from the ground up, preferably on the outside 
of the building; bracketed chimneys are very 
hazardous. Stoves and heating boilers should 
be placed on a concrete floor. In case of a 
wood floor it should be properly protected by 
sheet metal or brick extended a good distance 
on all sides of the area covered by the heating 
unit. These precautions will prevent many fires. 


Profit in 1933 


the South Side company was “all set” to let a 
farmer see something worth buying if he should 
come in, in answer to that postal card. 

And how the farmers came in! “They have 
come in from twenty miles or more away,” Mr. 
Mehlig said. “Many of them have never been 
to our place before, to my knowledge.” Already, 
he said, fifteen or sixteen hundred of the sash 
had been sold, with the building season still far 
from over. 

This, as mentioned before, is just a barn sash 
story, but let the reader imagine for himself 
what other purchases those farmers must have 
made along with the sash. A barn sash, to be 
of any value to the user, must have something 
around it—lumber, probably, in the barn wall— 
and the purchase of the sash is an indication of 
the need for other products. In this particular 
case, many of the farmers were buying sash 
because of State laws requiring better lighting 
and ventilation in barns where milk cows were 
to be kept. But the State law did not compel 
the farmers to buy from their local dealer. It 
was the dealer’s advertising and intelligent pric- 
ing that took care of that. Mr. Mehlig’s satis- 
fied comment was, “It has been much better than 
in years of so-called prosperity.” 





Pay Cash Pay Less 


This Offer Good for 35 Days 
























The Best Roofing That 
Money Can Buy. 


Light Roll 
Roofing .. .89 
Medium Roll 
Roofing .. .99 
Heavy Roll 
Roofing . . 1.19 
“A Million Dollars 
te Lend’’ 
for home modernizing 
and repairs 
Barn Sash . . . .55 
Stock Dip 
Per Gal. . . .75 
Sherwin-Williams 
Barn Red Paint 1.29 








South Side Lumber & Coal Co. 


400 South Washington Street 
Kokomo, Indiana 











One of the 2,000 cards sent out in one mailing. 

By merely printing the prices like this, the firm 

sold over 1,500 barn sash, with a little profit 
on each sash 
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Home Financing Finds Strong Support — 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN continues to receive in every 
mail letters of commendation and encouragement, offering 
assistance in promoting the campaign for liberalizing the Home 
Loan Bank Law so that loans may be made to worthy actual 
owners who are desirous of building homes. The consensus 
of these letters is that there is a scarcity of sources of mortgage 
Undoubtedly there is a lot of money that will be 
available for mortgage loans when confidence and courage 
return, and the one thing that would do more than any other 
to bring about the courage so greatly needed is the building 


money. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
I have just written our Congressman suggest- 
ing to him that the amending of the Home 
Loan Bank Law should be done at once. There 
is a demand over the entire country for the 
building of modest homes. I believe it would 
be necessary for loans to be somewhat larger 
than 50 percent and that they would be sound 
loans, especially where there is no 3 percent 
bonus nor high escrow charges connected with 
putting the loan through. I also believe that if 
Congress does anything with this the limit on 
loans should be held down—in no case over 
$4,000. I do not believe it is necessary for the 
government to make a loan to a man who wants 
to build a $20,000 home. If he is able to support 
such a home he should provide his own financ- 
ing. I trust that the campaign that the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is sponsoring will result in 
the necessary changes in the law permitting 
more liberal loans. 
R. F. WELLs, 
Inglewood Lumber Co., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

We appreciate the interest taken in this mat- 
ter of securing an amendment to the Home 
Loan Bank Law and we are writing our Con- 
gressman, the Honorable Millard Caldwell, 
today. 

Frep Snoppy, Sales Manager, 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., 
Bagdad, Fla. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

There is no doubt that you are on the right 
road to assist the lumber trade, and we will 
do all we can to bring about some cheap money 
for real home owners. We believe that the 
investing public would buy building bonds with 
the government tied into the deal with part 
management. 

Tri-City LuMBeER Co., 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

We take this opportunity of applauding your 
efforts and sincerely trust that they will be pro- 
ductive of much good. We have written our 
Congressman that we feel the government 
should undertake this program of making loans 
of 50 percent on the actual cost of the home 
and the lot at a rate of interest of about 5 
percent, the loan to be self-liquidating, payable 
monthly over a 15-year period, it being under- 
stood that the borrower shall insure his life 
for a sufficient sum to pay the mortgage in full 
should he die during the period in which it is 
being liquidated. Under no circumstances would 
I make such loans available to anyone other 
than citizens of good character, gainfully em- 
ployed, and only for homes for occupation by 
the borrower himself. I believe that an invest- 
ment of this kind by the government would be 


recognized as one of the soundest possible. 
Our organization has found that there are 
plenty of prospects who would build homes if 
they could be financed on reasonably long terms. 
It is impossible to obtain a first mortgage in 
3ridgeport today for construction of a new 
house. 

I. E. Scutne, President, 

City Lumber Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 

[I am glad to see that you are devoting some 
space to the subject of amending the Home 
Loan Bank Law so that the small fellow who 
would like to have a home and pay for it, if 
he were permitted to purchase one on terms 
he could meet, can be taken care of. The very 
factor that is needed most for the good of the 
country is being overlooked; that is, the small 
home owner. He makes the best class of citi- 
zen, pays his taxes, and usually raises a family 
of honest children, who likewise have the desire 
to own a home as early in life as they can 
acquire one. 

W. B. SLoan, President, 
Sloan Lumber Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We think your idea a splendid one and, of 
course, any lumber dealer would back such a 
one. Our Congressman advises us that he will 
be happy to co-operate and will be pleased to 
introduce an amendment at the coming session 
covering this idea. 

L. L. Hanks, Secretary, 
Smith-Haggard Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 

We are enclosing copy of letter from our 
Congressman in which he assures us that he 
will talk this over with his colleagues on the 
House Ways and Means Committee. We feel 
that the work you are doing in this matter is 
very fine and certainly hope that when Con- 
gress meets in January there will be some 
action to relieve the mortgage situation. In 
this section there is absolutely no source of 
mortgage money. 

H. E. Je__eme, President, 
Alliance Lumber Corporation, 
Passaic, N. J. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 

We are heartily in favor of the idea of 
amending the Home Loan Bank Law to help 
the building of modest homes. We have 34 
house prospects who need partial financing 
and who would build if they could get the 
needed assistance. 

J. ALex NAVARRE, 
Hixon & Peterson Lumber Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


of a few homes in each community. That would help to make 
a market for mortgage money, and would encourage those who 
want to build and who have enough money to complete the 
entire payment to go ahead and build the much-needed homes. 
A few of the letters received are printed herewith to show 
their wide range of interest. 
permit printing all of the letters sent in. 
steadily forward and we are confident that a bill along the 
above lines will pass Congress at the coming session, and that 
this will open the way for revival of the building industry, 


We regret that space does not 
The campaign goes 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

We enclose a self-explanatory letter just re- 
ceived from our Congressman. I am sure you 
will be delighted to know that he is heartily in 
favor of the idea and will be glad to support 
the proposition, looking toward the broadening 
of the Home Loan Act. If there is any further 
information that we can give you, let us hear 
from you. 

E. S. MILcter, Manager, 
Kitchen Lumber Co., 
Jellico, Tenn. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 

We are very much interested in your sugges- 
tion cf an amendment to the Home Loan Bank 
Law. I am confident that if money along the 
lines which you suggest could be secured, within 
six months we would have a hundred houses 
under way in Plainfield. 

C. E. Loizeaux, President, 
J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, treasurer of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
writes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, com- 
mending its effort to enlist Government aid 
in home financing, but suggesting that this 
financing should cover up to 75 percent of the 
total value of a projected enterprise. Mr. 
Lewin is greatly interested and has devoted 
considerable personal effort toward getting as- 
surances of some prompt and definite action 
from the approaching Congress. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 

A few days ago I talked to our Congress- 
man just before he was leaving for Washing- 
ton, and outlined to him the details of a prac- 
tical plan which I have discussed with other 
lumbermen and which they have been heartily 
in favor of. Briefly, I said that I thought the 
Public Works Act was conceived primarily for 
the purpose of providing employment for a 
great number of those now idle and stimulat- 
ing business generally through the purchase of 
materials and supplies. The condition of un- 
employment in the building industry is as great, 
if not greater, than that in any other industry. 
While the projects financed through the public 
works act will employ a great many workman 
in the immediate communities where such proj- 
ects are constructed, there will be a far greater 
number in these same communities who can not 
be emploved on these projects, nor will the 
business stimulation resulting from the same 
he sufficient to create very much work for them 
indirectly. 

Under normal conditions a far greater number 
of workmen are employed in home building. 
remodeling and repairing than are employed on 
public, commercial and industrial building proj- 
ects—and it is also true that a given amount 
of money spent for home building purposes will 
employ approximately four times as many 
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vorkmen as the same amount of money spent 

r a large building. As an example, the Fed- 

al Building now being erected here in Fort 

orth at a cost of around $600,000 will employ 
en average of 125 workmen for the period of 
six months. The same amount of money used 
for home building would employ 500 men for 
the samme period. 

It appears from the present condition and 
policies of the building and loan associations 
that they will be unable to make such loans on 
anything like the needed scale until we have 
experienced a general business recovery. I be- 
lieve that if one-fourth of the funds provided 
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by the Federal government could be made avail- 
able directly to home owners to be used in these 
small individual building projects, as much bene- 
fit would result as would come from use of the 
entire remainder for public projects, and these 
benefits can be extended through such use to 
every community in the country. 

Funds loaned by the government’in this man- 
ner should be secured by a first mortgage on the 
property improved, to mature over a period of 
twelve to fifteen years, with a reasonably low 
rate of interest, at the most not over six per- 
cent per annum, the amount so loaned not to 
exceed 50 percent cf the reasonable value of the 
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property after the improvements are made. 
The Federal government has already set up 

an efficient organization to administer the activi- 
ties of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
This organization is now functioning in prac- 
tically every community and with little addi- 
tional personnel could easily administer such a 
progrszm. I made these suggestions because I 
believe this would be a very practical plan and 
would bring about the desired results in the 
shortest space of time. 

CrypeE A. PENrRY, 

Teel-Penry & Company, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 





St. Paurt, MINN., 
Dec. 18.— Men whose 
names loom big in the 
lumber industry were 
advanced to positions of 
even greater importance, 
in the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., at the an- 
nual meeting of the 
board of trustees, held 
at Spokane,’ Wash., 
Dec. 12, it has been an- 
nounced here by Fred- 
erick K. Weyerhaeuser, 





F. K. WEYER- 


yresiden f the com- 
HAEUSER, ton lent of t 
St. Paul, Minn.; an r 
President I. N. Tate, general 


manager since 1926, was 
elected vice president, and Harry T. Kendall, 
who joined the Weyerhaeuser organization last 
year, was elected to succeed Mr. Tate as general 
manager. C. J. Mulrooney was made assistant 
general manager with J. E. Morris and Don 
Lawrence who were re-elected. The complete 
list of officers of the company therefore now 
includes : 
Pr. He. 
Vice president—H. H. Irvine. 
Vice president and Secretary—I. N. Tate. 
Treasurer—G. F. 


President 





Weyerhaeuser. 


Jewett. 
McCormick. 
McGough. 


Assistant secretary—W. L. 


Assistant treasurer—C. J. 
General Manager—Harry T. Kendall. 
Assistant 

rence, J. E. 


general managers—Don Law- 


Morris, and C, J. Mulrooney. 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser, in announcing the pro- 
motions, said: 


It is a part of our program of adapting our 
service and facilities to enable us to meet 
better the needs of our customers and pros- 
pective customers. For several years we have 
been carrying on extended surveys of exist- 
ing lumber markets and potential markets 
for the purpose of building a compact selling 
organization expertly manned in order to 
render the highest type service over the 
greatest possible area and to include all lum- 
ber markets. Not only is it our purpose to 
meet adequately the needs of existing mar- 
kets but to continue to carry on extensive 
plans for the development of others. Natu- 
rally such a program calls for the selection 
of executives who, because of their training 
and experience, are especially fitted for the 
work which they will carry on. 


The story of the expansion and growth of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. constitutes one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of 
the lumber industry. Organized in 1916 under 
the direction of F. E. Weyerhaeuser and L. S. 
Case to sell the products of three Weyerhaeuser 
sawmills, it now employs more than a hundred 
salesmen in selling seventeen commercial species 
of lumber produced in twenty-two modern saw- 
mills, as well as the reserve stocks of four 
immense distributing yards. 

I. N. Tate, the new vice-president, has been 


Prominent Executives Promoted 
to Greater Opportunities 


affliated with the company almost since its in- 
ception. He became assistant general manager 
shortly after the concern was organized, and 
when ill health made it necessary for L. S. 
Case to resign as general manager in 1926, Mr. 
Tate was elected to succeed him. During the 
seventeen years Mr. Tate has held an executive 
position with the sales company he has become 
well known throughout the industry as a keen, 
analytical student of merchandising methods, 
particularly as applied to the sale of forest prod- 
ucts. His address, “Is the Lumber Business 
Worth Saving,” delivered at the annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
1932, is still widely quoted and is an indication 
of his broad grasp of the many problems in- 
volved in the manufacture, distribution and use 
of lumber. 

Harry T. Kendall, like Mr. Tate whom he 
succeeds as general manager, grew up in the 
lumber business. Starting as a lumber salesman 
in the North he gradually extended the scope 
of his operations until his activities brought him 
in contact with wholesale and retail outlets in 
practically every State. While general sales 
manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., and later of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., he became one of the most 








HARRY T. Cc. 
KENDALL, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
General Manager 


J. MULROONEY, 

St. Paul, Minn.; 

Asst. General 
Manager 


active participants in the affairs of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

During the past four years he has been chair- 
man of the trade practices committee of the 
National association as well as chairman of 
the Sales Managers’ Conference which dealt 
with problems arising between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. The recommendations 
made by that committee left no doubt as to his 
wide knowledge of the many intricate problems 


involved and of the steps 
which should be taken 
in their solution. 
Probably no other 
lumberman has made a 
deeper study or con- 
ducted more thorough 
investigations into the 
fair practice phases of 
the lumber industry than 
Mr. Kendall. His abil- 
ity to obtain the neces- 
sary facts and correlate 





them into concise re- 

ports and recommenda- I. N. hi ee 

: pete re : ae St. Paul, Minn.; 
tions established him as Nowly WMSlected 


an outstanding author- 
ity on the _ subject, 
which resulted in his being commandeered by 
the Lumber Code Authority to handle the 
preparation of the trade practice provisions 
—a 98-page report which was approved by the 
Code Authority. At the present time Mr. Ken- 
dall is subject to the call of the Code Authority 
on any matters which pertain to discussions or 
hearings on trade practices. 

C. J. Mulrooney, who becomes one of the trio 
of assistant general managers, has held execu- 
tive positions in the sales department of the 
company for several years and was recently 
transferred to the general offices in St. Paul 
from Newark, N. J., where he was general 
sales manager for the firm’s eastern distributing 
yards. 

An increase in lumber sales over the previous 
year was reported for the first time in four 
years by F. K. Weyerhaeuser at the conclusion 
of the trustees’ meeting. “While this increase 
for our fiscal year over the previous year is 
not large,” he said, “it marks the first definite 
upward movement in lumber demand since con- 
struction started to drop off in 1929.” 

Encouraged by this break in the depression 
clouds, the Weyerhaeuser company plans an 
aggressive drive to stimulate building, lumber 
usage, and construction re-employment in the 
coming year. 


Vice President 





Buying Two Million Feet for 
Dump Barges 


SAN Pepro, CAviF., Dec. 16.—More than two 
million board feet of lumber is going into the 
building of six 1,000-ton dump barges for the 
Rohl-Connolly Co. at its Terminal Island yard 
opposite this port. One million feet had been 
discharged by the middle of December, the 
Freeman Lumber Co.’s steamer Daisy Mathews 
having brought the second shipment of 500,000 
feet from the Columbia River. Future ship- 
ments will be discharged at a new dock being 
built on the main channel by the Rohl-Connolly 
Co. The barges will load rock from Catalina 
Island quarries, to be used in harbor improve- 
ments. These are stimulating the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor lumber trade. 
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Appalachian Producers Pleased With Trade 


Promotion Results 


Quality Products Need Defense Against Keen Competition from Others That Might be Claimed 
to be as Good, and to Hold Their Market Must Be Energetically Presented to Public and Trade 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 18.--By long odds 
the best-attended and most successful annual 
meeting in the seven years of its history was 
held Dec. 6 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, by the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.) [A _ telegraphic report 
appeared in the issue of Dec. 9, page 37.— 
Epitor.| Hardwood producers left the all-day 
session with a new determination to make 1934 
the best year of the decade. 

The spirit of the New Deal of President 
Roosevelt and his National Recovery Admin- 
istration program was stressed throughout the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the conven- 
tion. This was emphasized in the address of 
C. Arthur Bruce, executive officer of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority, Washington, D. C., which 
was in great measure responsible for the aug- 
mented attendance. 

Mr. Bruce expatiated upon the underlying 
principles of the New Deal as applied to the 
Lumber Code, and its protective minimum price 
schedules for hardwoods, and said that it was 
designed to be of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. He said that it smacked of 
the socialization of industry, but that the con- 
trol of wages, hours and production was planned 
to give the best results to all in the industry 
and protect it from abuse by those who were 
unwilling to co-operate for its lasting good in 
the service of the public. 

A feature of the morning session was the 
lecture and demonstration on the use of hard- 
wood in automobile bodies given by W. S. 
McLean, of the General Motors Corporation at 
Detroit. 


Wood Floors for Low Cost Housing 


Another high point was the report of H. E. 
Everley, manager trade extension department, 
on the work accomplished during the past year, 
to prove the value of wood as compared with 
substitutes of all kinds. One case cited was the 
excellent service performed in preventing cer- 
tain promoters of the low cost housing projects 
from discarding the use of hardwood flooring 
altogether. These persons intended to save the 
cost of wood flooring on the low cost buildings 
and use concrete floors only. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Ohio State 
Housing Commission, which is the administra- 
tive agency of the Federal Housing Bureau of 
the Department of the Interior, and it was not 
long before that authority issued an order that 
all such projects must include wooden floors for 
the protection of the inmates against cold and 
dampness, which would soon have rendered the 
homes unhealthy. Manager Everley brought 
out that this action would insure the use of 
between 15 and 20 million feet of flooring in 
these low cost buildings, as it was almost cer- 
tain that other States would follow the pro- 
gressive and humanitarian lead of the Ohio 
Housing Commission. These housing projects 
contemplate the investment of several hundred 
millions, and Manager Everley said that had 
not the Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
been successful in their protests, hardwood pro- 
ducers might have been deprived of an outlet 
of more than 50 percent of their low grade 
oak lumber. 

Manager Everley and E. R. Linn, who fol- 
lowed him in the afternoon session, disclosed 
that the trade extension work with consumers 
of oak and chestnut and especially with archi- 
tects and specifiers gave promise of rich return 
in the interior trim field. They also showed 
that prospects for extensive use of Appalachian 





oak in modern furniture were good. Oak was 
coming more and more into its own, and archi- 
tects were specifying it for interiors of new 
libraries and other pubjic buildings. 


Rate Inequalities Are Protested 


Another paper of importance read at the 
convention was that of C. L. Goodwin, pres- 
ident of the Blue Jay Lumber Co., Blue Jay, 
W. Va., as the report of the transportation 
committee. This reviewed the work of the 
hardwood manufacturers and other lumber 
organizations in protesting against the present 
rates on logs and lumber. It brought out that 
the present lumber tariffs were entirely out of 
line with the values of lumber, having been 
prepared and placed in effect when lumber 
prices were much higher than at present. He 
also stressed the inequalities and discriminations 
against Appalachian hardwood producers of the 
existing tariffs on lumber brought to the East 
by Pacific coast mills through the use of the 
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Panama Canal, and said that these rates also 
should be modified materially. 


Architects Appreciate Co-operative Effort 


An address by Lancelot Sukert, Detroit 
architect, on “How a Small Group of Manu- 
facturers Can Co-operate with Architects Most 
Effectively,” also attracted much attention. 
Architect Sukert told of the good results at- 
tained both for architects and hardwood lum- 
bermen by the contacts established by Manager 
Everley. and Mr. Linn, field representative. 
He said that these meetings and the enlighten- 
ing brochures on oak and chestnut issued by 
the Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, had 
done a great deal to convince architects of the 
beauty and utility of hardwood as a finish for 
business and public buildings and handsome 
homes. He expressed the hope that these 
future contacts would prove equally beneficial 
to the hardwood industry. 

The keynote of the new deal in the hardwood 
lumber industry was sounded at the opening of 
the convention when M. R. McCorkle, presi- 
dent of the association said that within the 
space of six months “methods that have per- 
sisted since the industry began, have been dis- 
carded in favor of a procedure designed to meet 





modern conditions. The Code has elevated the 
industry to a plane of higher values, which in 
turn have placed a premium on lumber sales- 
manship. In the future lumber is going to be 
sold and not bought, as was largely true in the 
past. Furthermore, our Appalachian hardwoods 
have been placed on a price pedestal of their 
own that in itself is a tribute to quality, and 
this word, as time passes, more and more will 
become our sales slogan. Under the present 
system, if we are to hold and extend the mar- 
ket for Appalachian hardwoods, we must more 
intensively and more energetically feature their 
quality. The extent to which we do this will 
in a large measure determine whether our mar- 
ket is to expand or shrink as time passes. For- 
tunately for the Appalachian hardwood indus- 
try, we have not waited for necessity to spur 
us to action. A remarkable feature of our trade 
extension program is that it has been devel- 
oped during the ‘most severe business depres- 
sion the country has ever experienced. How 
much greater would have been the benefit had 
the last four and one-half years been a period 
of prosperity? And how much more could we 
have accomplished had we had 100 percent sup- 
port from the industry?” 


Competition Makes Promotion Necessary 


Frank R. Gadd, secretary-treasurer, said 
“You that hesitate to put up money for trade 
extension work in Appalachian hardwoods; you 
that are inclined to consider it a risk that you 
can not afford to run, have seen your prices go 
downward, because substitutes were made to 
seem as good at less cost than your product. 
Unless you aid in defending your product to 
your public, the inroads of competition will con- 
tinue. Your job is to help stop the inroads of 
substitutes. The job is as much yours as those 
now supporting the work. If you don’t help it, 
it may not be done. Appalachian hardwoods 
need no alibis. They are normal hardwoods. 
They have values beyond ordinary hardwoods 
that can be represented in’ better prices that will 
be available to you, if you will help seek them. 
Appalachian hardwoods must have the benefit 
of trade extension. Your competitors are or- 
ganized. Today you face the keenest competi- 
tion you have ever known, and the need for 
Appalachian trade extension work is more 
necessary than ever before. Your competitors 
are not relaxing in their own trade extension 
activities, in fact they are increasing their ex- 
penditures. Trade extension should not be con- 
sidered as an expense, but should be looked 
upon as a small investment that is bringing 
large returns.” 

H. E. Everley, manager of the trade ex- 
tension department, gave an extended report of 
its activity during the past year, saying that 
it had been carried on “with the same intensity 
and effectiveness as in the past.” 

“Notwithstanding adverse business condi- 
tions, a reduced personnel and a much cur- 
tailed budget,” he continued, “we have made 
splendid progress. This is evidenced by the 
increasing number of architects who are spe- 
cifying or agreeing to specify Appalachian 
hardwoods, and by the rapidly growing in- 
terest of millwork firms in our efforts to 
promote the use of more and better wood- 
work. We have been able not only to carry 
forward the original program, but we have 
also been able to include new projects which 
offer the promise of decided additional benefit 
to trade extension members.” 

Speaking of the interest that had been 
aroused by the trade extension work he said: 
“There is a real possibility that adjacent 
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States (Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin) will become more important outlets for 
Appalachian hardwoods.” He gave as reason 
the increasing number of eastern architects 
now stipulating that Appalachian hardwoods 
be used. As a result Middle Western firms 
that bid on work originating in offices of 
eastern architects, are turning more and more 
to Appalachian oak. He cited the case of a 
northern Illinois interior trim manufacturer 
who was forced to buy Appalachian oak be- 
cause his eastern representative declared that 
Appalachian oak is the kind demanded in the 
East by architects and specifiers. Manager 
Everley said that the tendency to use Ap- 
palachian oak for the interiors of pretentious 
buildings is now becoming more general. He 


stated that considerable time had _ been 
devoted to obtaining the coordination of 
architects, millwork firms, cabinet makers 


and other wood users to assure specifiers 
that Appalachian hardwoods are readily ob- 
tainable through their local sources of supply. 
His office compiled a list of reliable millwork 
manufacturers who are willing to use Appa- 
lachian hardwoods upon specification. This 
was done by selection of 2,000 well rated 
millwork firms and corresponding with them. 
The responses resulted in a file of signed 
agreements from 476 firms that are willing to 
use Appalachian hardwoods upon specifica- 
tion. This list will be distributed to archi- 
tects in all parts of the country. The mana- 
ger also said flooring manufacturers had re- 
ported more inquiries as a result of the work 


Outlines the 


in Forestry 


Wasunoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—The following 
is an excerpt from the annua! report of the 
secretary of agriculture, released here under 
date of Dec. 15: 

The developments of the past six months 
have given a tremendous stimulus to the fores- 
try activities of the Department, and a new 
outlook on the future. This is partly due to 
the initiation of the emergency conservation 
work, and the unexpected allotment of more 
than $60,000,000 for land acquisition and for 
national-forest improvement and development 
work, in addition to what the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps is doing. It should be possible 
to accomplish within a short term of months 
what, as matters have gone in the past, could 
not have been completed within many years. 
Even more important is the prospect for com- 
prehensively planned land use. Forestry and 
agriculture supplement and help each other, 
and must be brought into a rationally adjusted 
balance that will make the most effective use, 
in the common interest, of the interlocking soil 
and water resources of the country as a whole. 
_ The industry recovery and public works leg- 
islation afforded a means of going still farther 
in providing for the improvement of the na- 
tional forests. When in addition to what the 
corps is doing, the 2-year program now begin- 
ning to go forward through use of the national 
recovery funds is finished, the national forests 
will be greatly improved in their capacity for 
usefulness. 


Supplementary Purchase Policy 


The national forests, however, are an incom- 
plete system. At first they could be created 
only where suitable public-domain lands hap- 
pened to be available. They have never taken 
in all of even these lands. By the Executive 
action which directed that $20,000,000 of the 
tunds made available by the Unemployment 
Relief Act of March 31 be allotted to this De- 
partment for additional land purchases for na- 
tional-forest purposes, as a means of broad- 
ening the field for employing effectively the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the whole situa- 
tion was changed. Up to Sept. 1, the National 
Forest Reservation Commission had authorized 
purchases to a total of more than 940,000 acres 
of land, in 30 of the established purchase units, 
at a total cost of $1,763,964. This acreage is 
approximately one-fifth as much as the total 
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of the trade extension department, also man- 
ufacturers of church interiors and pews. 

Referring to the shrinkage in the hard- 
wood consumption for the manufacture of 
automobiles and auto bodies the speaker said 
that the outlook for the continued use of 
lumber in automobile manufacture is encour- 
aging. Hardwood is one of the best known 
materials for body construction. If the hard- 
wood manufacturers will but assume their 
share of the responsibility for maintaining 
this important outlet by extending the auto- 
mobile industry the proper co-operation, the 
retention of this large market can be as- 
sured. 


To Popularize Use in Furniture 


“Next to building, the furniture industry 
represents one of our best markets for Ap- 
palachian oak, and one to which we have 
given much attention through personal con- 
tacts with manufacturers at their plants and 
with their salesmen at furniture markets. 
These contacts have done much to keep Ap- 
palachian hardwoods before this industry. 
There is a new trend in the design of furni- 
ture which promises much for oak. It is 
known as modern, and is fast taking its place 
with other designs in our best furniture, The 
modern design is still in the pioneering stage. 
No final form has been accepted nor has a 
precedent been established for the choice of 
hardwood. Many woods in varying effects 
are used, and Appalachian oak is taking its 


New Deal 


of the preceding 22 years since purchases be- 
gan. The commission also approved the estab- 
lishment of thirteen new units, and extensive 
additions to a number of the old units, thus 
broadening the scope of the acquisition program 
by about 6,000,000 acres. This is a forward 
step of profound significance. 


Must Prevent Impairment of Resources 


The national welfare demands a much 
broader Federal conservation program than 
that of the past to correct the manifold evil 
consequences of unchecked individualism in the 
handling of forest resources and to promote a 
properly balanced and efficient land use. The 
readjustments essential to the rehabilitation of 
agriculture will add materially to the area avail- 
able for forestry. Private ownership of forest 
land is breaking down on a scale only partly 
indicated by the alarming spread of tax delin- 
quency and land abandonment in many States, 
following removal of the timber growth. Cur- 
rent methods of forest utilization, and the lack 
of adequate fire control, have been adding rap- 
idly to the area of idle land, and in addition 
have been working progressive deterioration in 
the stands and productive value of by far the 
greater part of the privately owned forests not 
yet near abandonment. A great national effort 
is called for to stem the tide now running 
strongly in the direction of impaired forest re- 
sources and diminished opportunities for re- 
munerative labor in connection with their use 
and perpetuation. 

On March 27 this Department submitted te 
the United States Senate a report of the Forest 
Service, prepared in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 175 (72d Cong., 1st sess.) and presenting 
A National Plan for American Forestry. The 
report stated: 

“The Department fully endorses the conclu- 
sions reached, that public agencies should ac- 
quire 224 million acres of forest land, including 
a part of the agricultural land now available, 
and place it under management at the earliest 
possible date following acquisition. A consider- 
able part of this land has or will come into 
public ownership anyway by reason of tax de- 
linquency. The States and their local subdivi- 
sions should take over as much of this acqui- 
sition program as their resources permit * * *, 
It is believed that the resources of the States 
will be fully taxed to acquire and manage 90 
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place among them. Furniture designers and 
manufacturers alike are interested in the 
possibilities of Appalachian oak, as well as 
chestnut and cherry, for modern furniture. 
They have suggested that if a real effort 
were made to interest designers, manufactur- 
ers and buyers in the possibilities of these 
woods, success would be assured. The possi- 
bilities of popularizing some of our Appala- 
chian hardwoods in the manufacture of mod- 
ern furniture are so promising that we are 
preparing to make this one of our major proj- 
ects for next year, on which considerable 
work has been done. 

“On every opportunity throughout the year 
we have advertised the excellent qualities of 
yellow poplar. Architects and woodworkers 
alike recognize the merits of this wood but, 
unfortunately, the low cost building we have 
had in recent years has resulted in the use of 
woods which have offered poplar serious price 
competition. 

“Oak timbers also have had our attention, 
and there is good reason to believe the demand 
for this material can be increased. Every 
architect is a potential user of oak timbers, 
but, because of the general idea which is 
abroad that satisfactory oak timbers are very 
difficult to obtain, they rarely use them. A 
greater demand for oak timbers can be de- 
veloped by making known to architects 
sources of supply which will properly serve 
them. This is another project we contem- 
plate for the coming year.” 


National Plan for Public Ownership of 224 
Million Acres, and Federal Contribution 
to Conservation of Private Forests, Re- 
ported on by Secretary of Agriculture 


million acres, leaving 134 million acres for the 
Federal Government.” 

The proposed plan, however, went farther 
than the program of public-forest ownership 
and administration thus briefly indicated. It 
contemplated assumption by the private owner, 
with suitable public help, of a very substantial 
part of the national undertaking to obtain all 
of the benefits, economic and social, which the 
forest resources of the country are able to ren- 
der under a wisely devised and rightly applied 
plan for their best use. 

The Code for the lumber industry adopted 
under the National Recovery Act appears to 
open the door widely for an extremely impor- 
tant change in this part of the field, if the right 
kind of industrial leadership and action, to- 
gether with public co-operation to the extent 
necessary, are forthcoming. The Code declares 
as one of its purposes “to conserve forest re- 
sources and bring about the sustained produc- 
tion thereof”; and the applicant industries have 
undertaken, “in co-operation with the public 
and other agencies, to carry out such practica- 
ble measures as may be necessary” to this end. 
But if the end is to be attained, a liberal Fed- 
eral contribution must be made. Both a great 
public opportunity and a great challenge to 
public action are involved which must be met 
promptly and vigorously. 


Fitting Farm Woodlot Into 
National Program 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Dec. 18.—Economic phases 
of timber production from farm woodlands, and 
the work of the modern conservationist, will 
be the principal topics at the meeting of agri- 
cultural experts to be held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, here, Jan. 8 to 12. “Making Our Farm 
Woods Pay,” will be the theme of the meeting. 
Seth Gordon, president of the American Game 
Association, Washington, D. C., will talk on 
“Conservation, What It Means Today.” A 
special forestry banquet will be held. Prof. D 
M. Mathews, of the University of Michigan, 
will discuss economic phases of the production 
of timber from farm woodlands, and the ways 
in which the administration of the Lumber 
Code hopes to fit the production problems of 
the farm into the general administration pro- 
gram. 
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166 N. May St., 


New Auto Glass 


Opportunity 
in 1934 


You lumber dealers who sell glass: 
In certain states laws go into effect 
requiring safety glass in buses Jan- 
uary 1, 1934 and in private autos 
January 1, 1935. This niovement is 
spreading. For their own protection 
many auto owners are calling for it— 
even where not required by law. 


With a LANGE GLASS EDGER, 
you can do a profitable replacement 
business in 1934. In certain commu- 
nities lumber dealers do all garage 
work as well as private work brought 
in. Worth looking into. 


Write for information today. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Glass Grinding Machinery 


CHICAGO, TLL. 














Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 


Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 


snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND 
MILLWORK LIST . . 


. $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 


a trial job—will make money for you. 


to your plans and specifications. 
nish house plans and material lists. 


We also make, sell and rent models made 
We fur- 
Write 


for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bidg., Walla Walla, Wash. 






































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your loss for 
months is determined in 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


credit twelve 


advance and 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 553 Hise, ach. Bile, 
St. San F 


Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, rancisco, Cal. 
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Better Housing Association 
Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the governing council, held 
in Chicago on Dec. 20, the National Associa- 
tion for Better Housing elected officers as fol- 
lows: 

President — J. 
Building Co., Chicago. 

Vice president—John R. Fugard, 
Society of Architects, Chicago. 

Treasurer — Herbert U. Nelson, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, Chicago. 

Secretary — Marshall Keig, Knapp Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Executive committee—Above officers 
James S. Adams, 
New York City; 


Soule Warterfield, Starrett 


Illinois 


and 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 
George W. Dulany, jr., Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago; Louis Brownlow, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago; H. W. Sey- 
mour, Crane Co., Chicago; and N. G. Sy- 
monds, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chairmen were named for ten working com- 
mittees, on two of which—publicity and house 
certification—George W. Dulany, jr., was se- 
lected as chairman. 





Treats Imported Logs for 
Dutch Elm Disease 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 18.—Working in 
co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Frank Wallace, State 


entomologist of Indiana, recently supervised the 
treatment of five tons of burl elm logs for Dutch 
Flm disease, at an Indianapolis veneer plant. 
The logs had been imported from France, and 
were admitted to the United States on condi- 
tion that the State entomologist supervise the 
treatment. The Dutch Elm disease, already re- 
ported in several States, has not been found in 
Indiana, and every precaution is being taken by 
the State and Federal governments to prevent 
its spread. The logs were placed in tanks of 
water, and kept at a temperature of 180 de- 
grees for more than six hours. 





State Prevents Logging If Taxes 
Unpaid 


LitttE Rock, Arxk., Dec. 18.—Cutting of 
timber on more than 100,000 acres of land has 


been stopped by injunction until the owners 
redeem the land through payment of taxes. 
Assistant Attorney General Robert F. Smith 


obtained injunctions in several counties to pro- 
hibit cutting of timber on land which has been 
forfeited through nonpayment of taxes. The 
injunctions covered approximately 55,000 acres 
in Garland, Hot Springs, Saline, Grant and 
Bradley counties. Other applications for in- 
junction are being prepared, and will be filed 
soon unless the owners either redeem the land 
through payment of taxes, or cease cutting of 
the timber. 





Coast Door and Plywood Firm 
Reorganized 


TacoMaA, .WasH., Dec. 16.—Preparatory to 
resumption of operations by its Tacoma fac- 
tory, once one of the largest fir door and ply- 
wood concerns in the world, the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co. has been reorganized as the Wheeler- 
Osgood Sales Corporation, according to an- 
nouncement at the company’s headquarters here. 

The plant will be reopened about Jan. 1 after 
having been shut down for the last fifteen 
months, according to E. J. Calloway, who is 
president and general manager under the reor- 
ganization. The new corporation, he explains, 
created through a reorganization plan, has ac- 
quired all of the unencumbered assets, has 
leased the plant and properties of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., and now becomes the active sales 


and manufacturing corporation. 
The management will be men associated with 
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the parent company. In addition to President 
Calloway, the new executive staff will include 
Ralph Brindley, vice president in charge of plant 
operation; N. O. Cruver, secretary and treas- 
urer; Lionel J. Phillips and W. M. McArthur, 
in charge of sales. Paul M. Smith, of Tacoma, 
will have charge of western Washington, the 
Inland Empire and Oregon districts. L. J, 
Woodson, of San Francisco, will have super- 
vision of Arizona, California and Nevada. 

The company is a member of the Fir Door 
and Fir Plywood associations, operating under 
the Lumber Code Authority. 


Ship Load of Soviet Lumber 


Arrives in East 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 18.—The first ship 
loaded with lumber from Russia to reach the 
United States, since official recognition by this 
country of the present Russian government, ar- 
rived here recently with a cargo of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 feet, and the lumber has been 
——s at the wharf of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation. This was one of two 
ships which originally leit Archangel for Proy- 
idence, the other having been forced to put 
back to the Clyde, Scotland, for repairs. The 
United States Government collected a duty of 
$4 a thousand on this lumber. 


British Columbia Gets Order 
from British Navy 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 16.—British Colum- 
bia has once more received its annual order for 
lumber for the British Admiralty. A_ full 
cargo of three million feet was recently loaded 
at Vancouver, B. C., for England. It consists 
of a considerable quantity of heavy timbers, and 
some lumber cut to special specifications. Each 

year an order of approximately this size is re- 
ceived from the British Admiralty by British 
Columbia lumber concerns, for repair and con- 
struction work at the various British naval 
centers. 











Hardwood Exporters Face 
Difficult Competition 


BaALtimMorE, Mp., Dec. 18.—The North At- 
lantic Freight Conference has increased rates 
on heavy and light woods, as well as on oak 
planks, effective on Jan. 1. The rate on heavy 
lumber has been raised from 271% to 35 cents 
per 100 pounds, while that on light lumber is 
up from 34 to 45 cents. The tariff on oak 
planks has been advanced from $12.50 to $16 
per thousand board feet, or about 29 cents per 
100 pounds. There is an intimation that, in 
two months, another increase will be ordered. 
Exporters already face great difficulty in se- 
curing orders. Mill prices are made to cover 
delivery at Baltimore and Norfolk, which is 
equal to the addition of some $10 to previous 
figures. The foreign buyers, on the other 
hand, refuse to follow the upward trend. Eng- 
land is receiving much oak from Japan, which 
country, however, is unable to furnish oak 
planks; Polish oak is also competing again, 
and kari wood may soon be entering the United 
Kingdom from Australia in heavy volume. 
Southern oak which finds its way to foreign 
countries by way of the Gulf ports is com- 
paratively cheap. The Lumber Code is said 
to have a tendency to bring about suspension 
of operations by the small sawmills, and it 
was these that supplied the bulk of the wagon 
oak plank. 





City Buys Lagging to 
Build Sewers 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 16.—The Long Lake 
Lumber Co., the Newton Lumber Co., the Deer 
Park Lumber Co., and the Roy M. Owen Lum- 
ber Co. will share in the business of furnishing 
175,000 feet of lagging, which the city will use 
in the construction of new sewers. 
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Bring in the Yule log, light the fire, 
And ring the bells in every spire. 
Not in the skies is born again 
The Christ, but every field and fen. 
Now sing once more, O heavenly choir, 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men. 


Bring in the Yule log, light the blaze 

Of brighter hopes and better days, 
And, while the cheerful chimneys roar, 
Let us be merry as of yore, 

There is so much in men to praise, 
In living to be thankful for. 


2 SI ote: 
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THE SEASON COMES 


I know a certain Socialist, 

And even know a Communist, 

I know a Democratic boss, 

And a Republican who was, 

I know some Catholics, a few 
Good Protestants, I know a Jew, 
Yet now the season comes again 
When all I know is fellowmen. 


The Socialist would have me share 
Not what I own but what I bear, 
The Communist, who used to be 
So solemn, buys a Christmas tree; 
And so it is with all, indeed, 
Whatever party, race or creed: 
Now comes the season of the year 
When all distinctions disappear. 





I saw the preacher and the priest 
Today together at the feast, 

While very close beside them sat 
Republican and Democrat. 

The Jew and Gentile wished me well, 
And which was which was hard to tell. 
The season comes when not a line 
Divides my neighbor’s lot from mine. 


Now each one has, and is, a friend, 
Religions mingle, parties end, 
Distinctions all are wiped away; 
Why must it be for but a day? 

Let those distinctions disappear 

Not for a day but for a year 

And for a life—that life to be 

Not this, but all eternity. 





Wishing you a Merry Christmas. 
And a somewhat more Happy New Year. 


It isn’t the girl who gets caught under the 
mistletoe. 


We hope Congress will do one thing, and 
that is very little. 


solivia has lost the war, so we assume this 
proves that Paraguay was right. 


We are going to try giving just a token to 
the grocer, but we aren’t very hopeful about it. 


Yet, after all, the only League of Nations 
we need is “Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 


In Wall Street the longs are discouraged. 
And we don’t imagine Huey is feeling so peart 
himself. 

Despite some of the agitators, we still don’t 
believe that what He said was “hate ye one 
another.” 


If you want to be sure of leaving your son 
a suit, don’t buy one at the tailor’s—start 
one in the courts. 

Football authorities not only propose to 
adopt new football rules, but propose to do 


We See b' the Papers 


it themselves. We trust Gen. Johnson will 
hurry and crack down on these fellows. 

There are only two things wrong with the 
radio soprano: her voice is too high and her 
taste is too low. 

One difficulty is that we Americans think of 
him as Uncle Sam and the rest of the world 
as Uncle Santa Claus. 

Scientists have discovered, it seems, that the 
speed of light varies. If they mean the light 
of reason, it certainly does. 

For example, how long would it take a ray 
of intelligence to penetrate the brain of some 
senators, compared with an office boy? 

“Governor Asks Kentucky Halt Tobacco 


Sales.” If this means cigarettes to women, 
we're right with him. 

It is said that streamlining will increase 
the speed of automobiles, although they go 


twice too fast as it is. 

A Monson (Mass.) man walked six miles to 
a police station to tell the truth about a traffic 
violation, and was fined $5. No automobile 
driver is going to tell the truth if the police 
can prevent it. 
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Booth- Kelly 


Wishes You 


a 
ferry Xmas 


We believe that as a nation we 
have much to make us merry this 
year—and much to which to look 
forward. We especially want each 
of our customers to know that we 
have appreciated and valued their 
confidence in us. We want your 
continued patronage in 1934 and 
the years to come. You can de- 
pend on us to give you the best 
values possible in Booth-Kelly 
Douglas Fir dimension, flooring, 
drop siding, ceiling, mouldings, 
finish, stepping, casing, base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 


and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Bectlitell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Dec. 30—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash Door 
Salesmen’s Association, West Hotel, Minneapo- 
lis. Annual. 

Jan. $—Conservation conference for foresters, lum- 
bermen and farmers. West Lafayette, Ind. 
Jan. 11—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Manufacturers & Bankers’ Club, 

Philadelphia. Annual. 

Jan. 11-13—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 

Jan. 17-19—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 19.—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 22-23—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan, 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 

Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 6-7—Canadian Lumbermen’s’ Association, 


Mont Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb, 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Retail Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 22, 23, 24—Western tetail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Annual. 

Feb. 27-28—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 


Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 27-28—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 


June 13-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Rapid City, S. D. Annual. 





Invite to Hoosier Hardwood Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 18.—Invitations to 
attend the annual meeting of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, the thirty-fifth 
anniversary, are being sent to 500 Indiana lum- 
bermen and former Indiana lumbermen now in 
other States, and Secretary C. Fred Klee is 
looking forward to an unusually large atten- 
dance. The meeting will be held Friday, Jan. 
19, at the Severin Hotel. Daniel H. Sanders, 
South Bend, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and Robert E. Hallowell chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 


Northeastern Plans Fine Program 


Rocnester, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 23-25, is 
expected to be outstanding, according to state- 
ments of Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager, 
and H. A. Bellows, chairman of the convention 
committee. Members are asked to help make 
it so by contributing ideas and suggestions as 
to what subjects should be given place on the 
program. A questionnaire has been sent to all 
members listing eleven tentative subjects and 
asking them to indicate the five which they con- 
sider of greatest importance. The eleven ten- 
tative subjects are: 

1. What is the best approach to local Code 
administration? 

2. How can we best stabilize our operat- 
ing conditions under the Code? 

3. The problem of financing—where does 
solution lie? 


4. How can mortgage money be released 
for immediate stimulation of building? 


5. Will uniform contracts of sale reduce 
unfair competition? 

6. Where is the future market for the re- 
tail lumber dealer? 

7. Can building specialties produce more 
profit? Can new items be added? What is 
the best way of merchandising them? 

8. The economic outlook for the future. 
Its relation to the lumber busigess. 

9. How can small homes to fit small in- 
comes be made a reality? 


10. What forms of lumber sales promotion 
are best suited to present conditions? 
11. Markets that some dealers miss. 


Members also are asked to suggest subjects 
for discussion in the group sessions, as well as 
speakers, both to handle main topics and to 
lead the discussions, 





Western Retail Chooses Spokane 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Dec. 16—Roy S. Brown, 
secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces that the directors have 
selected Spokane as the place, and Feb. 22, 23 
and 24 the dates, of the thirty-first annual con- 
vention. It was the original intention to hold 
this convention at Salt Lake City but, because 
of Code activities particularly, it has been 
thought best to transfer the meeting to Spo- 
kane, and it will be held in the Davenport 
Hotel here, with W. Anderson, of Anderson 
Co., Ogden, Utah, presiding. The Division 
code authority will meet in Spokane the day 
before the convention opens. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers Set 
Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 18.—The annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will occur on Jan. 11 at 
the Manufacturers’ & Bankers’ Club, at which 
time officers will be elected and three directors 
chosen to replace the following whose terms 
expire this year: George C. Adams; W. M. 
Rankin; and M. H. Finley. Max Myers, presi- 
dent, and W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager, 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, will participate in the program, as 
will a former member, Sam E. Barr, of New 
York City. 


Code to Be Chief Southwestern 
Topic 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18.—Secretary E. 
E. Woods, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, which will hold its annual con- 
vention in Ararat Temple, Jan. 24, 25 and 26, 
announces that a great deal of time will be 
given to consideration of the lumber and build- 
ing material Code, and that speakers who hold 
high positions in its administration will be in 
attendance. Mr. Woods says: “Our business 
must be conducted in accordance with the Code 
provisions, and the annual convention will af- 


ford a splendid opportunity to clear up a lot 
of things.” 


Mountain Dealers to Discuss Code 


Denver, Coto., Dec. 18.—Secretary Allan T. 
Flint announces that the annual convention of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, on Jan. 11, 12 and 13. The conven- 
tion will devote most of its time to Code dis- 
cussion. J. V. Dobson, of the J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and J. Lee Johnson, 
jr., of the Cicero Smith Lumber Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., members of the Retail Code Au- 
thority, will attend and participate in the dis- 
cussions. George D. Tubbs, of the Foster 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, has been invited to 
address the convention on “Credits and Collec- 
tions.” It is expected that this will be the 





largest attended convention in the history of 
the association, which has increased its mem- 
bership since the last convention from 148 to 
421, and now includes considerably more than 
80 percent of all the dealers in the Mountain 


States area. 
—_ 


Middle Atlantic Expects Big Crowd 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 18.—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Middle At- 
lantic Lumbermen’s Association last Friday, 
plans were completed for the three-day annual 
to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 17, 18 and 19. An attend- 
ance of 750 retailers from Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, southern New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania is expected. Young men’s 
night, an elaborate entertainment feature, is 
scheduled for Thursday, Jan. 18, with J. Edwin 
Smith, jr., as chairman. 





Indiana Lumbermen Plan Special 
Conservation Meeting 


West Larayetre, INp., Dec. 18.—Lumber- 
men of Indiana are especially invited to the 
annual agricultural conference to be held in the 
Horticultural Building at Purdue University 
Jan. 9, for the principal topic to be discussed 
will be the conservation and sustained yield of 
forests, as provided by Article X of the Lumber 
Code. It will give the lumbermen of this re- 
gion, says R. C. Brundage, assistant in forestry 
at the university, “an opportunity to discuss 
their ideas on this part of the Code and arrange 
them for presentation” to the national conser- 
vation conference to be held at Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 25-26. 

There will be two sessions of the conference 
here, and the afternoon session will be espe- 
cially for lumbermen, though they are urged to 
attend the morning meeting also. The second 
session will be an informal round-table discus- 
sion, at which Prof. D. M. Mathews, of the 
Purdue Forestry Department, will discuss eco- 
nomic phases of forestry, particularly from the 
standpoint of selective logging. W. W. Fobes 
and John I. Shafer have been selected by W. 
W. Knight, president of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, to represent the lum- 
ermen in this discussion. 

It is believed that this regional meeting of 
lumbermen and foresters will be of special 
interest to any mill operator or buyer of stump- 


age. 
— = 


Ontario Directors Plan Annual 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 18.—Directors of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
recently held their final meeting for the cur- 
rent year, at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
President D. H. Andress, of Sudbury, presided. 

Among the reports received was one from 
the asphalt roofing committee, reporting that 
the distribution of asphalt roofing by the manu- 
facturers might still be much improved upon. 
A questionnaire is to be sent out to all mem- 
bers to learn their preferences in regard to a 
“one price to all” distribution policy, or 4 
“quantity rebate” policy. Other committee re- 
ports received included “Legislation,” ‘“Wall- 
board,” “Workmen’s Compensation,” “Doors” 
and “Insurance.” 

At lunch hour, the directors were joined by 
the directors of the Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and a formal discussion ol! 
business conditions, together with an exchange 
of felicitations, featured the event. ; 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session, 
details of the approaching seventeenth annual 
meeting of the association were mapped out. 
An innovation will be a smoker on the first 
night, Feb. 21, at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, when movie films will be displayed, 
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illustrating the red cedar shingle industry in 
British Columbia and the white pine lumber 
industry in eastern Canada. 

Hon. Chas. McCrea, minister of mines for 
Ontario, has accepted an invitation to address 
the convention at the annual dinner dance on 
Feb. 22. An invitation has also been extended 
to a Dominion cabinet minister to deliver an 
address at luncheon, on Feb. 21 or 22. 

The directors passed a resolution to be sent 
to the National Research Council, Ottawa, 
recommending that the square pack for wood 
shingles be adopted throughout Canada. 

Another resolution was adopted and sent to 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
asking it to devote part of the program at 
its annual meeting on Feb. 6 and 7 to a dis- 
cussion of the necessity for increased building 
activity. 


Codes Will Be Headline Topic 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 11.—Secretary 
Ormie C. Lance and other officials of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association regard 
the 44th annual convention to be held in the 
Auditorium here Jan. 16-18 as the most impor- 
tant meeting in the history of the organization. 
This, in part, is because the Lumber Codes are 
to be the big subject to be considered, although 
other vital topics are on the program. Special 
consideration will be given to the question of 
how the Retail Code will affect the lumber 
dealer’s business in 1934, and how to comply 
with its provisions. Plenty of serious business, 
with lots of fun mixed in, is promised. 








Valley Salesmen Announce Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18.—The forty- 
third annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association 
will be held at the West Hotel here Dec. 30. 
Officers will be elected, and plans for the annual 
dinner, probably at the time of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association convention, will 
be discussed. 

—____—_—_—"~_—— 


Connecticut Dealers Endorse Code 


New HaAven, Conn., Dec. 18.—At the recent 
annual convention of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, attended by more than 
200 lumbermen, officers were elected as follows: 

President—J. G. Venter, DeForest & Hotch- 
kiss Co., New Haven. 





First vice president—Burton H. Phelps, 
Plainville, 

Second vice president—Harold B. Senior, 
Bethel, 


Treasurer—Fred B. Grant, New Haven. 
Secretary—Warren M. Beers, Shelton. 


Among the speakers who addressed the con- 
vention were Frank M. Carpenter, president, 
and Paul S. Collier, secretary, of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Dr. 
Hartley W. Cross, professor of economics of 
Springfield College; George Barr, secretary 
Long Island Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Harold Bellows, of Springfield, Mass. 

The association unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution endorsing the Retail Lumber Code of 
Fair Competition. 





Wholesale Yards to Confer on 
Code Matters 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 18.— Announcement 
nearly one month ago that the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributing Yard Association had 
been formed, brought support from every sec- 
tion of the United States. Starting with parts 
of the East and the Pacific Coast, the whole- 
salers have lined up many establishments in the 
middle West, the central and southern States, 
while the dealers in New York have exhibited 
the keenest interest and requested information. 
D. C. MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., is 
president, and J. Jackson Kidd, jr., of the Kidd 
& Buckingham Lumber Co., also of Baltimore, 
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secretary. A_ realignment especially of the 
board of directors can be effected at any time 
if a change appears at all desirable. It is 
planned to have a conference at Washington, 
D. C., shortly with the Code authorities, when 
various points now open to doubt will be dis- 
cussed and a separate Code submitted. A call 
to the meeting may be issued soon. 


Intercoastal Shippers Elect 


New York City, Dec. 18.—At the annual 
meeting of the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ 
Association, held in this city on Dec. 15, officers 
for 1934 were elected as follows: 

President and treasurer—Frank S. McNally, 
Sherman Lumber (Inc.). 

Vice president—Lucian A. Hold, Hold-Mere- 
dith Lumber Corporation. 

Secretary—A. P. Leatherbury, 
lantic Lumber Corporation. 

Directors—W. Scott Blanchard, Blanchard 
Lumber Co.; Charles R. Lockridge, Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills; Ralph E. McKee, 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Co. 


Pacific-At- 


Southwest Ontario Elects 


Toronto, OntT., Dec. 18—The Southwestern 
Ontario Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
heid its annual meeting at Chatham, Ont., on 
Dec. 7. C. . Richards, London, presided, with 
M,. RK. Bogart, Chatham, as secretary. 

The election of othcers resulted as follows: 

President—C. F. Richards, London (re- 
elected). 

Vice president—B. A. Naylor, Wheatley. 

Directors—G. H. Forster, Windsor; D. C. 
Baird, St. Mary’s; F. W. Hutcheson, Wood- 
stock; Frank Fraser, Walkerville; Carl 
Smith, Harrow; and A. R. Sanders, St. 
Thomas. 


Secretary-treasurer—M. R. 
ham, 


Auditors—Harold O’Brien and Gordon Pig- 
gott, Chatham. 

At the noon-day luncheon, an address was 
delivered by A. L. Thompson, city manager of 
Chatham, “Are Increased Assessments Ketard- 
ing Home Improvements?” At the afternoon 
session, T. R. Jones, manager of the Imperial 
Bank, Chatham, spoke on the proposed Central 
Bank for Canada. 

A talk on “Insulation” was given at the 
afternoon session by F. L. Sherry, Ontario sales 
manager for the Canadian Johns-Manville Co. 

F, A. Rowlatt, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, Toronto, reported increased shipments 
of white pine and a much improved teeling 
among the manutacturers. 





Bogart, Chat- 





Vermont Dealers Organize Districts 


RuTLAND, Vt., Dec. 18.—Since the annual 
meeting of the Vermont Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was held in September, Ear! 
B. Smith, secretary, and other officers have 
been devoting considerable time to district 
meetings in connection with the retail lumber 
and building material dealers’ Code. At a spe- 
cial meeting held in Montpelier, Vt., two dis- 
trict associations and Code councils were or- 
ganized—one for northern Vermont and one 
for southern Vermont. These Code authorities 
are to have the responsibility of administering 
the Code in their respective districts. Loren 
Allen, of Barre, is chairman of the northern 
district, and Ernest Barre, of Brattleboro, of 
the southern district. The first meeting of the 
southern district, held at Rutland on Dec. 5, 
was attended by twenty-two dealers and their 
representatives. The meeting was devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of the Code and inter- 
pretations of certain sections of it. 

Attention was called to a bulletin recently 
sent from the office of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, advising that any 
immediate attempt of any group of dealers to 
fix prices would not be allowed. 

The entire day was spent profitably by those 
in attendance, and it was voted to have the 
next meeting in Rutland. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





Resawed Fables | 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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Applying the Code to Southern Pine 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 18.—A new defini- 
tion of a small mill that will be entitled to sell 
its products at a price differential as provided 
in the administration of the Lumber Code, 
recommendations of changes in certain of the 
minimum prices established for cost-protection 
purposes, which changes have been shown by 
actual practice to be advisable, and approval of 
a suggested program of forest conservation, in- 
cluding selective cutting and sustained yield— 
those were the principal decisions made by the 
board of directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation at a meeting here Dec. 6. 

Ernest L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., first vice 
president, presided in the absence of President 
L. O. Crosby. Code administrative committees 
on forest conservation, cost protection, and 
trade practices had met during the preceding 
two days; their work had been approved by the 
Industry Control Committee at a session Tues- 
day night, and then on Wednesday was given 
final approval by the directors of the associa- 
tion, which is the Lumber Code Authority ad- 
ministrative agency in the seventeen States of 
the Southern Pine Division. All the sessions 
were executive, and no announcement was 
made regarding some of the decisions, because 
they are inoperative until approved by the 
Lumber Code Authority. 


Defining the Small Mill 


Of special importance, among those decisions 
that were announced, is the change in the 
method of determining which mills may sell 
their products at a specified differential below 
the established minimum prices for southern 
pine, so that they may compete with the larger 
and more fully equipped operations. Such small 
operators, who produce lumber of substandard 
quality or have little assortment to offer, and 
who because of the nature of their timber, or 
lack of equipment, have not the facilities for 
refinement of their output, heretofore have been 
designated as “Class B” mills, but this system 
was decided to be not feasible. 

Under the new method, mills that have a 
normal capacity rating of 20,000 feet or less 
per 10-hour day, or that do not produce and 
sell a large percentage of the higher grades 
or treated and kiln-dried stock, are eligible to 
sell at the price differential. This privilege 
may also be extended to other operators who 
do not fall within this classification, upon pre- 
sentation, to the administrative agency, of ac- 
ceptable evidence that their products or facili- 
ties are such as to require the differential in 
order for them to be able to enter into com- 
petition. The resolution, as prepared by the 
cost protection committee, approved by the 
directors and submitted to the National Control 
Committee at its Portland meeting, is: 

Resolved, That the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, as the designated agency of the South- 
ern Pine Division, acting in. pursuance to 
the authority conferred upon it by the Lum- 
ber Code. Authority with respect to the 
establishment of lower price differentials for 
the products of persons determined by the 
Association to be entitled to such differen- 
tials, hereby establishes the following regu- 
lations with respect thereto: 

Any manufacturing unit having (1) a nor- 
mal capacity rating, based upon records cov- 
ering operations over a representative period 
and as established by the Production Control 
Committee of the Southern Pine Division un- 
der Article VIII of the Code, of 20,000 ft. b. m. 
or less per ten-hour day, or (2) any manu- 
facturer selling and/or shipping 85 percent 
of his total product, which 85 percent shall 
not include timbers, as No. 1 Common or 
lower air-dried boards, not treated with a 
stain preventative dip, and/or No. 1 Common 
or lower air-dried dimensions, not treated 
with a stain preventative dip, and/or air- 
dried uppers, not freated with a stain pre- 
ventative dip, may sell his entire product as 
follows: $2 per thousand feet below the 
established minimum f. o. b. mill prices for 
all grades of No. 2 Common and lower, in- 
cluding the grade of Sound and Square Edge, 





and/or 10 percent below for grades No. 1 
Common and better, including timbers. 

Manufacturers not falling within this clas- 
sification, who may feel that their products 
or facilities do not permit them to meet 
competition without the fower differential 
authorized by the Lumber Code Authority, 
may present acceptable evidence to the desig- 
nated agency of the Southern Pine Division 
showing that their products or facilities re- 
quire such price differential; the designated 
agency will make a thorough investigation, 
and hold hearings if necessary, after which 
it will specifically authorize those entitled to 
the differential to sell at the lower prices 
established in this resolution; further 

Resolved, That these regulations are to con- 
tinue in effect until such time as the Lumber 
Code Authority may change the basis estab- 
lished in L. C. A. Bulletin No. 5 for the de- 
termination of persons entitled to lower 
price differentials or the amount of such dif- 
ferentials, 


Planning for Sustained Yield 

With its avowed purpose to keep all forest 
lands growing timber and to prevent serious 
overcutting of the 
timber resources with 
consequent migration 
of forest industries on 
a large scale and for 
long periods, the con- 
servation committee 


presented as a supple- 
conservation 


mental 


E. L. KURTH, 
Keltys, Tex.; 
Presided 


code, a program of 
conservation and sus- 
tained yield for the 
entire lumber industry, 
together with sugges- 
tions specifically ap- 
plicable to southern 
pine; it included pro- 
posed minimum stand- 
ards for all Divisions. Each individual op- 
erator will be encouraged to make known the 
standards and methods he deems best suited to 
his individual operations, and if the Division 
determines that this undertaking equals or ex- 
cels the minimum regional standards, his pro- 
posal will be approved. 

All forest land which shall be cut over in the 
future shall be left, if it is subject to the Lum- 
ber Code in the Southern Pine Division, in 
condition favorable for forest regrowth, through 
adequate fire protection by private and public 
agencies and through proper slash and brush 
disposal, it was proposed in the committee’s 
report; and as to minimum cutting require- 
ments it is provided that cutting for any pur- 
pose in any stand of pine timber may be made 
if 100 or more 4- to 7-inch pine trees per acre 
are left, or ten or more 8- to 11-inch trees per 
acre, or two 12-inch or larger trees are left. 
Any combination of size-classes may be left 
provided the total is 100 percent of the specifi- 
cations. These seed trees must be thrifty and 
of good form, capable of developing normally 
to commercial size and quality. Any additional 
young growth must be protected so far as pos- 


M. L. FLEISHEL, 
Shamrock, Fla.; 
Committee Head 





sible, but no change in present logging methods 
is required. Concerning sustained yield the 
committee’s proposal states: 

The cutting and fire-protection provisions 
previously stated will not result in sustained 
yield, but will keep forest land growing tim- 
ber. Sustained yield requires that the amount 
of timber cut in any given economic unit or 
district will not exceed the growth. The 
selective method of cutting is very desirable 
and practicable from the standpoint of most 
operators. Selective cutting is a partial cut- 
ting with only the larger trees being cut, 
as a rule. For each operation there is a dia- 
meter limit below which it is not profitable 
to log. To provide for sustained yield 
of forest products in the South and to prevent 
the possibility of over-cutting, some control 
over the amount of timber cut must be pro- 
vided. The most practicable method of ac- 
complishing this would be to divide the South 
into districts or economic units based on for- 
est types and economic conditions, and to 
limit the amount of timber cut in each unit 
to its sustained yield capacity. Each eco- 
nomic unit would probably cover’ from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres. Within five years 
from date of the adoption of this Code, the 
average cut for the entire South, during any 
five-year period, shall be governed by the 
combined sustained-yield capacity of all of 
its separate units. 

This provision would in no way affect the 
allotment of any operator in virgin timber, the 
report continues, nor of any operator who may 
be already on a sustained-yield basis; the pro- 
vision is further predicated upom its uniform 
adoption by the lumber industry as a whole. 


Tax Reform a Public Job 


Forest tax reform is a matter for State legis- 
lation, and the initiative and responsibility for 
it, the committee believes, must be assumed and 
vigorously administered by public agencies. 
Favoring the principle of the yield tax, the 
committee maintained that this should not be 
hastily abandoned in favor of other theories. 
States must be shown the need for correcting 
the existing forest tax situation, and the report 
urged Federal action—possibly a message from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the governors 
of selected States, offering Federal co-operation 
and proposing that each governor designate a 
committee or take such other steps as he may 
deem desirable. Pertinent information and data 
concerning forest taxation in the various States, 
including a digest of the Wisconsin county zon- 
ing ordinances and their objectives, should be 
collected and made available for use at the 
forestry conservation conference at Washington 
next month. 


Immediate Forest Loans Essential 


While awaiting “adequate, permanent tax re- 
forms” some “practical expedients” must be 
devised, the committee’s report added, and con- 
tinues : 

One may be in public forest loans at low 
rates, payable as timber is cut, to assist over- 
burdened operators to meet annual property 
taxes. A change of basis which involves 
adoption of selective cutting of timber as a 
permanent system of sustained yield as an 
operating policy must be accompanied and 
supported by a plan of financial aid which 
will make funds and credit available under 
usual conditions and terms. Neither from 
banks, investment houses nor government is 
such aid now available. Credit facilities for 
the timber industries engaging in such prac- 
tice must be established, either within some 
existing public agency or independently. ... 
To insure continuous forest productivity, sta- 
bilize forest industries and enlarge immedi- 
ate and future opportunities for employment, 
the Federal Government should make avail- 
able necessary farm credits, either through 
existing agencies or through such new 
agencies as may be required. 


_ Preservation or treating plants were ruled, 
in the report of the committee on trade prac- 
tices, to be industrial plants, to which lumber 
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shall be sold at no less than the minimum , 
prices. Acceptance of the descriptions of non- 
association specifications for certain items sub- 
mitted by a group of North Carolina manufac- 
turers and others, was recommended; this per- 
mits official inspection of these items, including 
rds sound & square edge heavy joists, planks and 
the timbers, sap-stain finish, and mattress lumber. 
Other committee recommendations included in- 
ns terpretations of rules and provisions of the 
1ed Code concerning commission men, wholesalers, 
ot concentration plants, water shipments, pool-car 
an gales, non-association grades or specifications, 
"he branding of substandard products, and inspec- 
ble tions. 
ost Corrections and additions to the list of estab- 
ut- lished minimum cost-protection prices were 
ut, recommended by the cost protection committee, 
ned to bring the prices of the various items into 
- proper relationship or to establish such minima 
ne for items omitted from the original list. The 
veil committee also provided differentials deemed 
ro- equitable with respect to special workings, 
ac- short lengths, industrial stock, assortment, non- 
uth association grades, substandard products etc. 
or- It is pointed out that all these recommenda- 
to tions, though approved by the directors, were 
mea not to become effective until approved by the 
ca Authority. The committee also made rulings 
aoe on questions of interpretation or application of 
the the minimum prices to specified items. 
ny H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, reported 
the to the directors concerning affairs of the asso- 
of ciation and the results thus far in administering 
and enforcing the Code in this Division. 
the Charles Green, of Laurel, Miss., chairman, re- - 7 
the ported for the industry control committee; May we take this opportunity to extend to one and all 
lay Z. K. Thomas, Warren, Ark., chairman of the . ° . 
ro- finance. committee, presented a budget for the our heartiest best wishes for the Christmas Season. 
rm first quarter of 1934, which was adopted. M. L. 
Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla., chairman, reported 
- —y Lorca - ——— control; and We want each and every one to know that we have 
V. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., reported for * . ss - : 
ris- the committee on trade practices and grading, appreciated the business which has been placed with us 
for of both of which he is chairman. V. A. Sti- . 
ind bolt, Hammond, La., chairman of the cost pro- during the past year. 
ies, tection committee, and P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, 
the La., chairman of the labor committee, reported ° ° 
be ; sr those groups. A. G. T. Moore, manager of We sincerely trust that the New Year will bring each 
ies. the association’s conservation department, re- H 
ing ported for the conservation committee in the of youa full measure of better business—and that we may 
ort (end - chairman, Henry E. Hardtner, continue to serve you as heretofore. 
om ania, La. 
ors 
ages Railroad Places Big Order We pledge ourselves to maintain the well known Frost 
wd — _ ro Needs standards of quality, prompt and reliable service in straight 
- St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 18.—The Northern . 
oe Pacific Railroad has placed orders for one mil- or mixed cars. 
a lion ties and three million feet of bridge timber, 
the to be used in its repair and maintenance work 
ton in 1935, it was announced today by Bernard 
Blum, chief engineer. The material will cost MIXED CARS 
a total of $660,000. The purchases represent 
a substantial increase over those for 1934, which SHORTLEAF, LONGLEAF, TRIMPAK AND AMERICAN 
re- were made some months ago. The Northern ARKANSAS PINE BEAUTY PACKAGE TRIM 
be phi management, a gone explained, is SOUTHERN HARDWOODS OAK & GUM MOULDINGS 
on- ordering its ties and timber early, as a move AND CYPRESS —LINEAL LENGTH TRIM 
to increase employment in lumber mills, and in 
— creosoting plants where the ties will be treated FROST BRAND OAK FLOOR- FROST PINE LOG CABIN 
er- next year. Of the ties, 350,000 will be hard- ING SIDING 
rty wood, produced in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
ves The remaining 650,000 will be cut on the West CEDAR CLOSET LINING X-ILATED LATH 
a Coast and in the Inland Empire. Most of the 
beer bridge lumber will come from Oregon, Wash- 
ich ington and Idaho. 
ler =— 
- Loadings of Revenue Freight 
for .A report of the car service division of the > > 
_ American Railway Association shows that 
si revenue freight for the two weeks ended Dec. 
bine 9, 1933, totaled 1,032,928 cars, as follows: For- 
di- est products, 41,104 cars ( a decrease of 5,758 FROST LUMBER NDUSTRIES Inc 
nt, cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 9 ° 
\il- Nov. 25); coke, 12,043 cars; coal, 209,056 
gh cars; ore, 5,399 cars; livestock, 31,259 cars; SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
ew grain, 54,900 cars; merchandise, - ~* — 
and miscellaneous, 275,864 cars. The tota . ; 
ed, loadings for the two weeks ended Dec. 9 show District Offices — St.Louis, Mo., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
ac- a decrease of 147,708 cars below the amount 
er for the two weeks ended Nov. 25. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 18.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended Dec. 9, 1933, and for 
forty-nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932. 


TWO WEEKS 


Average No. 


Decembe 


r 23, 1933 


Frodustion Poveont Shipments Percent OrSere Percent 
Softwoods: of Mills 933 1932 1933 of 1932 933 1932 
Southern Pine Association.........-++eeeeee8 92 40.398, 000 93 34,142,000 84 28, 396 000 71 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 137,852,000 144 127,934,000 139 105,644,000 90 
Western Pine Association.......++eeeeeeeees 111 61,742,000 175 61,205,000 121 44,163,000 91 
Northern Pine Manufacturers...........+-+:+ > # i iia ta de: bet 3,277,000 108 3,094,000 128 
California Redwood Association....... 11 7,786,000 125 11,555,000 165 12,503,000 189 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ ‘Assn. 12 727,000 153 1,457,000 254 726,000 172 
Total softwoods ....... . peste eesoenees 405 248,505,000 137 239,570,000 124 194,526,000 91 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 216 30,540,000 158 33,104,000 136 16,624,000 76 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 12 2,130,000 1,026,000 80 1,164,000 97 
Weta) BAFAWOCES. occccecccevcceccccessoces 228 32,670,000 169 34,130,000 133 17,788,000 a7 
GOORE GEOR cccccevecosececcsccvscscesees 621 281,175,000 140 273,700,000 125 212,314,000 89 
FORTY-NINE WEEKS 
Softtwoods: 
Southern Pine Association.......---.-+e++ee4. 101 1,151,293,000 115 1,234,899,000 105 1,244,997,000 106 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 3,384,898,000 130 3,483,212,000 118 3,593,945,000 123 
Western Pine Association.........+++++ee005 122 1,632,558,000 124 1,852,187,000 106 1,865,477,000 110 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..........++-+:+ 7 87,760,000 322 113,359,000 123 106,187,000 127 
California Redwood Association..........++. 11 139,358,000 118 221,204,000 153 240,600,000 157 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 19,612,000 108 69,469,000 183 66,877,000 189 
Wotal SOLtwWOOGs ccocccccccccccccceseccvcces 430 6,415.479,000 126 6,974,330,000 1138 7,118,083,000 117 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 179 602,434,000 149 747,304,000 130 749;499,000 136 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Mfrs.’ Assn. 17 36,986,000 154 71,282,000 131 70,377,000 147 
Mates BasOWEGGS occcccccccccascecveseoces 196 639,420,000 150 818,586,000 130 819,876,000 137 
PN CEE co ccceteuscectioscdeenesteaneees 609 7,054,899,000 128 7,792,916,000 115 7,937,959,000 119 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PortLANbD, Ore., Dec. 21.— The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Dec. 16: 
Average number of mills reporting, 145%: 


Total production for two weeks... 60,759,000 
re Pe cece kicernwnene 64,572,000 
Total orders received............. 42,877,000 


Weekly average of identical mills, average 


number, 112: 
--Two Weeks Ended-—, 
Dec. 16,1933 Dec. 17, 1932 
28,247,000 15,512,500 
29,211,500 21,551,000 
19,456,500 2271 


Production 
PEGTIED. occsececene 
Orders received ..... 


Identical mills, 114: 
On Dec. 16, 
1933 
orders..... 85,659,000 
stocks ..... 1,059,835,000 


On Dec. 17, 
1932 


101,392,000 
1,311,500,000 


Unfilled 
Unsold 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 20.—The 453 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving pro- 
duction, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Dec. 16 reported: 

Production 153,830,000 
Shipments 124,354,000 19.2% under production 
Orders 80,158,000 47.9% under production 

A group of 481 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly cut for 50 weeks— 


Dt Canaan beibbawn wee ebne eee wae 56,898,000 

I oe st ie ine ein dk: gina ioe acco aa 76,364,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

RS cs Gn laters Dacea sic chsh ces Oak 78,076,000 


A group of 453 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 16 was 153,830,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ... 41,842,000 22,429,000 104,387,000 

Domestic 

cargo .. 49,279,000 31,122,000 144,208,000 
Export 20,420,000 13,794,000 67,029,000 
Local 12,813,000 i fo) tree 
124, 354,000 80,158,000 315,624,000 


A group of 153 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date. reported as 
follows: Aver. fortwo 


weeks ended 


Average for 50 weeks 
Dec. 16, 1933 1933 1932 


Production 58,562,000 59,054,000 43,885,000 
Shipments 48,744,000 60,763,000 50,815,000 
Orders 31,837,000 61,608,000 50,782,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 


and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, Dec. 9: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association 


No. of Gross Stocks 
Mills 1933 1932 193 
93 55,636 54,275 Pena te 
130 251,353 et 943 919,632 
115 93,535 031 1,086,388 
1,305 a 208 166,659 


Northern Pine Manufacturers...............00:. 


18.—Following is a statement for four groups of the gross stock 


Unilied Orders 
33 1932 


489,708 
940,921 
1,354,535 
181,424 





Orders 61 Percent of Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 21.—Seven associations for the two weeks ended Dec. 16 reported 





as follows: Week No. of 
Softwoods Ended Mills 

Southern Pine Association (North Dec. 9 125 
Carolina mills included)........... Dec. 16 126 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association*® Dec. 9 474 
(Washington and Oregon)......... Dec. 16 475 
Western Pine Association (Inland Dec. 9 147 
Empire and California)........... Dec. 16 144 
Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Dec. 9 13 
Dec. 16 18 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- Dec. 9 18 
facturers’ Assciation ........... eos Das, 16 23 
California Redwood Association..... Dec. 9 19 
Dec. 16 21 

po - Dec. 9 796 
Hardwoods Dec, 16 807 

Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods Dec. 9 544 
Dec. 16 433 

Mortherm HMarG weed... ..scccccevcocece Dec. 9 18 
Dec. 16 23 

Total, MarwWeeGe....ccccccccsccecs Dec. 9 562 
Dec. 16 456 

SD DO ccc ciceeees éevkoneeet - Dec 9 1,340 
*American mills. Dec. 16 1,263 











Production Shipments Orders 

26,129,000 18,150,000 19,377,000 
26,167,000 20,186,000 17,624,000 
79,217,000 63,224,000 45,763,000 
76,935,000 63,511,000 35,465,000 
32,675,000 32,502,000 19,660,000 
29,084,000 32,070,000 23,217,000 
19,000 1,427,000 868,000 
249,000 1,597,000 1,365,000 
509,000 1,071,000 583,000 
597,000 1,177,000 751,000 
5,575,000 5,865,000 5,138,000 
5,435,000 4,380,000 3,573,000 
144,124 122,239,000 91,389,000 
138,467,000 122,921,000 81,995,000 
23,162,000 25,194,000 15,022,000 
30,588,000 22,059,000 15,054,000 
1,513,000 847,000 785,000 
2,356,000 964,000 719,000 
24,675,000 26,041,000 15,807,000 
32,944,000 23,023,000 15,773,000 
168,799,000 148,280,000 107,196,000 

171,411,000 145,944,000 97,768,000 





Movement of Timber Products 


Wasuinoton, D.C., Dec. 1.—Following is a statement of the movement of timber products dur- 
ing the two weeks ended Dec. 2 and Dec. 9, as reported by identical mills and published by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Unit of 
Week No.of Meas- Production Shipments Sales Unfilled Orders Gross Stks. 
Pacific Ended Mills ure 933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
box ..Dec. 9 27 Mbdft 3,792 3,680 4,234 3,141 4,511 2,407 7,487 4,773 38,378 42,242 
Dec. 2 24 3,924 4,456 3,597 4,603 3,866 3,442 7,402 6,786 37,511 39,897 
Douglas fir 
doors ..Dec. 9 4 Number 10,772 2,022 3,397 9,574 5,184 66,306 7,521 22,208 8,004 
- rr Dec. 2 4 14,634 1,510 15,933 15, '297 14,682 1,005 64,519 7,521 14,833 6,958 
ouglas fir 
plywood.Dec. 9 3 Msq ft, 2,140 1,975 1,686 1,132 1,826 896 6,438 2,162 7,303 3,984 
stained Dec. 2 3 %” basis 1,573 1,737 1,752 1,714 2,270 966 7,056 1,976 6,970 3,684 
Staine 
shingles.Dec. 9 4 Squares 837 675 504 1,023 * ° 
Dec. 2 5 389 423 535 1,194 
Southern 
Rotary Cut 
Lumber. Dec. 9 23 Mbd ft 649 484 670 475 353 + 3,458 1,091 
Dec. 2 690 513 677 417 390 +t 3,494 T 


*Totals for week given for stained shingles, as 
tNot complete. 


available. 


comparative data for identical mills is not 
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Name Regional Supervisors 


Further steps toward perfecting the organiza- 
tion of the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen were taken when President 
Rodney E. Browne, of New York, appointed 
regional supervisors in each State represented 
in the membership. These supervisors were 
authorized to appoint assistant supervisors. 
Since regional supervisors in all cases are men 
well known in their sections and are in fre- 
quent touch with the members, this system will 
be of great advantage to lumber Divisions and 
organizations whose activities touch those of the 
commission men at any point. Groups or Divi- 
sions desiring to contact any section on trade 
promotional work, may communicate direct 
with the supervisor and will obtain quick and 
willing co-operation. In many cities, local 


‘ chapters have been formed and the members 


meet regularly at noon lunches. 
supervisors named are as follows: 

Alabama—dAlbert L. Lindsley, P. O. Box 
1853, Birmingham. 

California—H. H. Whiteside, 714 West 10th 
St., Los Angeles. 

D. C.—Orlando H. Smith, Burlington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C 

Indiana—F. W. Alvis, 520 Meridian Life 
Building, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—J. O. Gronen, 
Waterloo. 

Illinois—Raymond Yates, 19 South La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Kentucky—John T. Cooper, P. O. Box 15, 
Louisville. 

Kansas—G. W. Gunter, Salina. 

Louisiana—C. M. Vernon, Pere Marquette 
3uilding, New Orleans. 


The regional 








Lafayette Building, . 


Oklahoma—H. O. Kendall, 314 Insurance 
Building, Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania—E. H. Picket, Crafton Sta- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

Texas—W. F. Nelson, 
‘Wheat, Fort Worth. 

Maryland—wW. N. Clifton, 1504 Fidelity 
Building, Baltimore. 

Missouri—Frank J. More, Arcade Building, 
St. Louis. 

Michigan—C. E. Tredick, 13535 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit. 

Montana—H. M. Yaw Co., Great Falls. 

Minnesota—E. S. Canton, 4617 Blooming- 
ton Ave., Minneapolis. 

Nebraska—Hal V. Minor, Lincoln; Milton 
Dodds, 366 Brandeis Theatre Building, Omaha. 

New York—Rodney E. Browne, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York City; Armand F. 
Andrle, McKinley Building, Buffalo. 

New Jersey—C. M. Smith, 109 S. North Car- 
olina Ave., Atlantic City. 

Qhio—M. P. Klumph, Box 3583, Heights 
Branch, Cleveland; W. E. Morgan, Buckeye 
Building, Columbus. 

Oregon—Samuel R. 
Building, Portland. 

South Dakota—F. V. Fellows, Sioux Falls. 

Wisconsin—T. A. Bruett, 610 West Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee; J. J. Fitzpatrick, 319 
Commercial National Bank Building, Madison. 

H. E. Woodcock is secretary-treasurer of the 
association, with headquarters at 6115 Newport 
Avenue, Chicago. The services of all the offi- 
cers are voluntary, and the present organiza- 
tion will remain intact until the next annual 
convention. 


Dallas; Sam M. 





Norton, 611 Henry 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Memphians Elect Reds and Blues 


MempPHis, TENN., Dec. 18.—T. E. Sledge, 
T. E. Sledge Lumber Co., was elected president 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the 
annual election held at the Gayoso Hotel, Satur- 
day night, Dec. 16. He was the candidate of 
the Red Ticket, and swept into office with him 
three directors and the _ secretary-treasurer. 
A. L. DeMontcourt headed this committee. 
Other officers .elected were: Armour Bowen, 
first vice president; Herman Katz, second vice 
president; and William Haughey, H. W. Jones 
and H. J. M. Jorgensen, jr., directors. The 
vice presidents were candidates on the Blue 
Ticket, of which J. R. McFadden, was chair- 
man. M. S. Dilts, candidate on the Red ticket 
was elected secretary-treasurer. J. W. Welch, 
president, presided at a meeting and banquet 
which followed the closing of the polls. Caba- 
ret entertainment was enjoyed by more than a 
hundred members. 





Tacomans Elect New Officers 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 16.—Some four hun- 
dred lumbermen and loggers and their friends 
from all parts of Washington and Oregon 
gathered here Dec. 15 for the annual president’s 
banquet of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at 
the Hotel Winthrop. Climaxing an evening of 
festivity and fellowship, G. E. Karlen, retiring 
president, announced that Corydon G. Wagner, 
vice president and treasurer of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., had been elected president 
of the club, and presented him with the gavel 
emblematic of the office. President Wagner’s 
first official act was to ask the assemblage to 
stand in silent tribute to the late Mark E. Reed, 
of Shelton, prominent Pacific Northwest lum- 
berman who died recently. President Wagner 
then presented retiring President Karlen with 
a watch, chain and knife on behalf of the club. 
He announced the other new officers of the 
club as follows: 

Vice president—Ralph Brindley, vice presi- 
dent Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corporation. 


Secretary - treasurer — Norman 
Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corporation. 

Directors—The officers and Morris Kleiner, 
president Liberty and Model lumber com- 
panies; W. L. McCormick, secretary Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.; Elmer Burnham, secre- 
tary Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co.; Karl Rich- 
ards, sales manager Pacific States Lumber 
Co.; E. G. Griggs II, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. 


Federal and State officials and members of 
the National Lumber Code Authority were 
guests of honor. The predominant note sounded 
by the speakers was a feeling of satisfaction 
that successful operation of the Lumber Code 
had given the industry cause to regard the 
future with confidence. 


Evansville Club Favors Code 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 18.—At the annual 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
officers were elected as follows: 

President—G, E. Bauman. 

Vice president—Joseph Waltman, 

Secretary-treasurer—Paul W. Luhring. 

Directors—Lafe Mauck of Owensville, and 


Francis Davis and Carl Wolflin, of Evans- 
ville. 


Cruver, 





In a general discussion, comment on the 
lumber industry Code was favorable. 





Ticket Ready for Niagara Hoo-Hoo 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The nominating 
committee of the Niagara Frontier Hoo-Hoo 
Club will recommend at the annual Christmas 
frolic, to be held tomorrow at the Lafayette 
Hotel, the following ticket of officers for the 
coming year: Vicegerent Snark, J. C. L. Evans; 
president, Charles N. Perrin; first vice presi- 
dent, Fred Buddenhagen ; second vice president, 
George Wicker ; secretary-treasurer, F. F. Sulli- 
van; directors, 'O. J. Veling, E. A. Nostrandt, 
W. J. Brady, I. J. Lewis, L. N. Whissel, R. C. 
Angell, E. J. Sturm, Fred Roginson and Martin 
Clifford. 














Christmas 
Greetings 


from 


Newman 
and 


Homochitto 





The producers of “New- 
man” dense grain old-fash- 
ioned Longleaf and velvety 
soft “Bude Quality” Shortleaf 
extend to lumber friends 
everywhere heartiest good 
wishes for a Christmas Season 
full of cheer and a New Year 
of returning prosperity. We 
dedicate ourselves to do our 
part by offering the best pos- 


sible value at all times. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 
Species Marked 


J. J. NEWMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


HOMOCHITTO 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 


Longleaf, Shosticet. Southern Hard- 
woods, Yard and — Stock, Crating, 
Box Shook, Cut Stock 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


December 23, 1933 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


An Inquiry for Cornel Wood 
We have an inquiry for a small lot of cornel 
wood %x2, %x4, 4x5, all 24 inches long. Can 
you put us in touch with a source of supply.— 
Inquiry No. 3054. 


[Cornel is one of the names given to dog- 
wood, particularly in Texas. In Rhode Island 
it is called flowering cornel and in some other 
sections white cornel. Dogwood is used par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of shuttles for the 
cotfon mills of the East and South. It also is 
used for the heads of spools and bobbins and 
to some extent for small handles, mauls, 
spindles, wedges and wine rollers. It is esti- 
mated that 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 dogwood 
shuttle blocks are made yearly at the rate of 
400 blocks from a cord of wood. Dogwood 
(cornus florida) is very hard, heavy, close- 
grained and wear resistant, and is used in places 
where hard service would quickly destroy softer 
woods. To this inquirer, a commission lumber- 
man in Indiana, were given the names of con- 
cerns listed as suppliers of dogwood.—EniTor. ] 


Replacement Value of Houses 


I am wondering if you have seen or can locate 
any tables or charts or calculations showing 
the replacement value of various kinds of houses, 
without regard to the item of depreciation or 
obsolescence.—INquiry No. 3060. 


[Unfortunately there are no tables or charts 
of this kind in the files of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, nor has this office any information as 
to charts or calculations of this kind. Any 
reader who may have such information is in- 
vited to send it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for forwarding to this inquirer, a well known 
engineer.—EDITOoR. | 


Seeking a Market for Sawdust 


Please give me the addresses of some users 
of sawdust shipped in bulk, in carload lots, for 
ice packing, or warehouse uses or others. We 
can. get out several choice cars of nice sawdust, 
hardwood and hemlock mixed.—INaquiry No. 
3056. 

[To this inquirer in Wisconsin were given 
the names of concerns that from time to time 
have advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
they were buyers of shavings and sawdust. To 
anyone interested, the name of the inquirer will 
be given upon request.—Enrror.] 





Glued Up Ponderosa and Poplar 

Could you give us a list of manufacturers of 
glued up Ponderosa pine dimension stock and 
glued up poplar dimension stock? We will appre- 
ciate anything you have available covering the 
manufacture of these items.—Inquiry No. 3050. 


[To this inquirer, a lumber concern in In- 
diana, were given the names of several con- 
cerns in position to supply stock of this kind. 
To readers who may be in position to supply 
his requirements, the name of the inquirer will 
be given upon request.—EbiTor. ] 


Lumber and Its Uses 


What have you in pamphlet or book form 
treating on special qualities or uses of lumber 
made from different kinds of woods?—INQuIRY 
No. 3051. 


[One of the most helpful books giving infor- 
mation on qualities and uses of different kinds 
of woods is the book by R. S. Kellogg, “Lum- 
ber and Its Uses.” This book is supplied by, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price, $3. Another book of interest is “Forest 
Products, Their Manufacture and Use,” by 
Nelson C. Brown, which also is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
$4. An interesting Government publication, not 
exactly along the lines mentioned in the inquiry 
but which contains a lot of helpful information, 


is U. S. Department of Agriculture circular 
No. 64, entitled, “How Lumber Is Graded.” In 
connection with it the Forest Service has pre- 
pared a supplement which gives tables showing 
the grades of lumber recommended for various 
parts of different types of structures. These 
publications were described in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at a small price—EpitTor.] 


Market Price on Sawn Veneers 


I have a friend in Panama City who plans to 
build a band mill on which to cut veneer from 
mahogany, poplar and cedro espinosa logs. Can 
you tell me the present market price on veneers 
cut from these kinds of timber, delivered New 
York City? All to be sawn stock, well manu- 
factured and air dried and cut ;,-inch, #,-inch 
and %-inch in thickness.—INQuiry No. 3053. 


[AMERICAN LUMBERMAN files contain infor- 
mation only as to mahogany veneers. Sawn 
mahogany veneers are selling in Chicago and 
New York at about these prices: Ye-inch, 5 
cents per square foot; ss-inch, 6% cents per 
square foot; %-inch, 8 cents per square foot. 
These prices apply on African mahogany 
veneers; Mexican are one-half cent higher.— 
EpiTor. } 


The Duty on Basket Bottoms 


Can you give us any information as to what 
the duty is on basket bottoms imported from 
Canada? These are cut 13/32 by about 6 inches 
by about 14 inches and 13/32 by about 7 by 
about 17 inches and are sold by the thousand 
pieces rather than by board feet. We are not 
familiar with material of this kind and are 
unable to get much information from the authori- 
ties here. We would appreciate any information 
you can give as to the basis on which this duty 
is figured.—INquiry No. 3059. 


[This inquirer, a lumber concern in a large 
New York city, was advised that basket bot- 
toms are classified as “manufactures of wood,” 
and take a duty of 33% percent, based on the 
value in Canada as packed ready for ship- 
ment.—EpITor. ] 


Locating the Powder Post Beetle 

Can you tell me whether the powder post 
beetle works in standing timber or in the lumber, 
or does it work in both? If so, how can its 
presence be determined?—INquiry No. 3052. 


[The lyctus or powder post beetle does not 
attack standing timber but works in the timber 
after it is felled and sawed. Infested timber 
usually can be detected by the presence of small 
piles of dust on the surface of or below in- 
fested boards. Helpful information on how to 
combat the powder post beetle and prevent dam- 
age is given in U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1477, “Preventing 
Damage by Lyctus Powder Post Beetles.” 
Copies of this bulletin many be secured for 5 
cents each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In this bulletin the statement is 
made: “Sap wood seasoned for less than eight 
or ten months will not be attacked, and heart- 
wood is never attacked and should be utilized 
whenever possible.”—Epiror. ] 


Wants Russian Lumber for Farm Use 


I would like the names of firms in Russia 
that sell cheap grades of lumber, fir or pine. 
We need a lot of lumber for building tobacco 
barns and stables on our farm. I thought that 
I could get them to ship it to Baltimore by boat, 
then could send my truck over there and get it. 
What would the import duty be on it per 1,000 
feet?—INQuiry No. 3055. 


[This inquiry from a Maryland farmer is pub- 
lished simply to indicate the necessity of con- 
tinued promotion and advertising by lumber 
manufacturers and distributors. It was sug- 
gested to this inquirer that he could probably 
do much better by buying his lumber through 
his nearest retail lumber dealer than by trying 
to get lumber imported from Russia. Although 
he expects to use considerable lumber for build- 
ing barns and stables, his needs would form 
a very small part of a shipload, the only way 
in which Russian lumber is being imported into 
the United States. The import on lumber is $4 
a thousand feet.—EbirTor.] 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








J. H. Howard, of Hallack & | able that the same inquiries will | Moreover, they select such tim- 
Howard, Denver, Colo., recently | be made regarding other States.|ber as they require, and thus 


made the LumBperMan a Call. * 


* avoid such wholesale slaughter 


Denver now claims 60,000 in- 
habitants, a gain of 25,000 since 
the census of 1880, but Mr. 
Howard says that the lumber 
dealers have increased in pro- 
portion faster than the popu- 
lation, and that there are too 
many of them for the good of 
the trade. 


Government, at last, is going 
to atone for some of its past 
errors. It is announced from 
Washington that owing to so 
much talk about the depletion 
of the American forests, and 
in order to obtain full details 
as to the actual area of terri- 
tory covered by timber, the di- 
rector of the United States 
geological survey, Major Pow- 
ell, has detailed an agent to 
investigate the timber supply of 
West Virginia, and it is prob- 





It has not been until of late 
years that inland, or railroad 
mills, have cut much of a fig- 
ure in the lumber business. 
Such mills a few years ago were 
mostly portable, small affairs, 
the proprietors of which thought 
they were doing well if they 
turned out 25,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. All the large mills 
were located on the shores of 
the lakes, along the Mississippi 
and other rivers, or at the 
mouth of the logging streams, 
as a matter of necessity. But 
now the inland mills play a 
prominent part in lumber pro- 
duction. The proprietors of 


several of the largest ones own 
logging railways, and conse- 
quently their logs are laid down 
in their yards when needed. 
There is no detention from 
drouths, floods or deep snows. 





as is practiced on the streams. 
They never have to depend on 
an overcrowded or sluggish 
cargo market, neither are they 
discommoded by a scarcity of 
craft. They can send their 
lumber forward at any time 
that it is in shipping condition, 
provided they can find custo- 
mers—and many of them man- 
age to find them wonderfully 
well, 
* * * 


The Hudson Bay Route.— 
E. S. Matheson and A. Mc- 
Nicol, civil engineers for the 
Winnipeg & Hudson Bay Rail- 
road Co., lately returned to 
Winnipeg, Man., from Hudson 
Bay, after an absence since 
September, 1882. Their special 
undertaking was to make a 
harbor survey of the mouth of 
Nelson River. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 











Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Claremont—Fox-Woodsum Lum- 
ber Co. taken over by W. R. Vanderwood. 

Long Beach—Fickling & Ford, 237 E. Anaheim: 
A. E. Fickling sold his interest to D. H. Fickling. 

Los Angeles—G. W. Maddox Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. & H. Lumber Co., 11210 South Ver- 
mont St. 

Torrance—Mullin Lumber Co. yard here pur- 
chased by Montgomery Lumber Co. and Ward W. 
Montgomery, who was secretary of the Hollywood 
Lumber Co. for 15 years is managing the Torrance 
yard. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lurya Wrecking & Lumber 
Co., 2301 South Crawford Ave., changing name to 
City Wrecking & Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Burnettsville—A. O. Townsley suc- 
ceeded by Herbert A. Townsley. 

Hillsboro—James Horn sawmill purchased by 
John Hyatt & Son. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—Bland & Stagg Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Stagg Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Maysville—Iden Lumber Co. sold to 
3rown & Sons, and the two yards will be con- 
solidated. 

NEBRASKA. Homer—Joyce Lumber Co. local 
yard purchased by St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. and the stock will be moved to the yards of 
the purchasers here. 

OKLAHOMA. Choteau—George D. Hope Lumber 
Co. acquired by M. C. Cassetty at auction, who is 
building up the stock, 

OREGON. Marshfield—A. A. Dimmick Lumber 
Co. retail business and stock taken over by the 
Ocean Dock and is being moved to the dock. 
Eddie Edwards of the Dimmick company will be 
retained as superintendent of sales department. 
The wholesale business of the Dimmick Lumber 
Co. will be continued at the present location. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—Henry C. McDuff 
Estate equipment and good will have been sold 
to the Diamond Match Co. of Maryland. The pur- 
chaser does not intend to manufacture matches 
here but will continue the lumber business. 

TEXAS. Abilene, Citizens Lumber Co.; Ball- 
inger, Ballinger Lumber Co.; Brady, Brady Lum- 
ber Co.; Brownwood, Brownwood Lumber Co.; 
Buckholts, Buckholts Lumber Co.; Burnet, Burnet 
Lumber Co.; Cameron, Milam County Lumber Co.; 
Melvin, Melvin Lumber Co.; Menard, Mission Lum- 
ber Co.; Merkel, Merkel Lumber Co.; Rochelle, 
Crothers Lumber Co. all changed names to William 
P. Carey Lumber Co., with headquarters at Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

CANADA, Saskatchewan — Kerrobert-Beaver 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) sold to Security Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.). 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA—Nubieber—R. A. Taylor, Ashland, 
Ore., erecting mill in Big Valley, and will be 
ready to begin cutting lumber next spring. It will 
have an initial capacity of at least 25,000 feet per 
eicht-hour shift. 

Georgetown — W. E. Gilbert, prominent Sacra- 
mento lumberman, will build a mill near here 
which will be electrically equipped, with a daily 





capacity of 25,000 feet. The output will include 
box lumber and mine timbers. 
OREGON. Cherryville—William Lenz, George 


Hartwick and A. J. Wyatt are erecting a sawmill 
near here. 

Grants Pass—Elmer Spalding will establish a 
sawmill at the Swede Basin, near here. 

Heppner—J. H. Dunlap, of Eugene, and J. F. 
Walsh, of Portland, plan erection of a band mill 
with capacity of 75,000 feet of lumber per day. 

CANADA, New Brunswick, South Branch— 
Warren Bros. will soon let contract for erection 
of $60,000 sawmill. 


. 
Incorporations 
ARKANSAS. Harrison—Richland Stave & Mill 
Co. M. F. Franklin interested, 


Helena—Central Cooperage Co. 
interested. 
_ FLORIDA. Daytona Beach—Florida Builders 
Supply Co. D. D. Christman interested. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Newton—C. Fred Spring 
Co. F. William Andres an incorporator. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Hamilton Lumber Prod- 
ucts Co., 15853 Hamilton Ave.; $1,800. Earl M. 
Curnow, 1247 Euclid Ave., an incorporator, 
NEW JERSEY. Newark—Martin R, Everett 
Lumber Co., 275 Emet St. 
aen Bergen—Denton Stave & Heading Co.; 
NEW YORK. 
so 


Fred J. Riker 


‘ Brooklyn—Dean Box & Lumber 
Brooklyn—Kantor Lumber Corporation; $20,000. 
New York City—Berman & Sons. 

New York City—Long Island Lumber Co.; $3,- 
000. Augusta Cohen, 54 Rodney St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., interested. Will operate business in Queens 
County. 

New York City—Easton Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., 560 Barry St. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Maysville—Johnson Ve- 
neer & Panel Co.; $50,000. To buy, sell and deal 
in wood, lumber, veneer and wood products of 
every kind and description. Incorporators: D. B. 
Johnson, Leon B. Johnson and Alma Lee Johnson 
of New Bern, N. C. 


OHIO. Barberton—B. O. Etling (Inc.); to deal 
in lumber and building supplies. 

Chardon—Zill Lumber & Supply Co. Incorpora- 
tors: Joseph Zill, Fannie Zill, Freda Scheiderman, 
Robert S. Parks, 

OREGON. Portland—Squaw Mountain Timber 
Co.; $2,000. F. J. Miller interested. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Perry Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co.; $15,000. Incorporator: George W. Kuer- 
ner, 629 West 26th St. 

Kane—Kane Lumber & Fuel Co.; wholesale and 
retail. T. Trevor McCoy, manager. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Lewis Bros. Lumber 
Co., 1410 Hamilton National Bank Building. In- 
corporators: W. B. Lockwood, Charles H. Smith, 
jr., and Mitchell Long. 

Sequatchie—Louisville Stave & Lumber Co.; $10,- 
000. Incorporators: John F. Green, C. N. Bryan, 
and A, P. Briscoe. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Groveton Lumber & Wrecking 
Co.; $2,500. Incorporators: Scott Bowers, sr.; M. 
M. Plowman and Scott Bower, jr. 

Marshall—Texas Basket Corporation; 
E. B. Hays interested. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Donald W. Lyle & 
Co.; $2,500. To engage in sawmill and logging 


$25,000. 


business. G. E. Peterson interested. 
| . 
Casualties 
ALABAMA. yoodwater—R. D. Walker’ Co. 


(headquarters Mobile) planing mill and large 
amount of lumber destroyed by fire. 

F'LORIDA. Gainesville—McCoy Manufacturing 
Co. suffered loss of about 200,000 feet of lumber, 
together with a section of its plant, with loss 
estimated at $12,000, which is covered by insurance. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—P. J. McCollum Co. 
dry kiln, roofer mill building, building containing 
a band saw machine and special planer equipment 
destroyed by $20,000 fire. Large planing mill and 
other buildings saved. 

IOWA. Marshalltown—C. A. Buchwald Lumber 
Co. office and lumber -yards destroyed by $150,000 
fire. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Gravette—Acme Manufacturing 
Co. has begun manufacture of whisky barrel staves. 
Carl Hay and H. E. Sullivan interested. 

CALIFORNIA. Petaluma—Robert Smith has 
purchased a site for a second-hand lumber yard. 

San Gabriel—Sunset Casket Co., 615 Santa Anita 
St.; under management of Carl Wicks. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Treece Lumber Co. B. S. 
Treece, 3800 West 38th St., proprietor. Wholesale. 

NEW JERSEY. Long Branch—Defunct Cranmer, 
Tillotson Co. purchased by Charles E. Brown, who 
plans to re-organize the business, 

NEW YORK. White Plains—Fordham Lumber 
Corporation, 607 East Fordham Road, New York 
City, will open a branch at 96 Martine Ave., here. 
* OREGON—Forest Grove—Grove Lumber Co. has 
been formed by Alfred Wallin and John Nylund. 


TEXAS. Austin—Capitol Lumber & Wrecking 
Co., 4th and San Jacinto St. K. Ejickelberger, 
manager. 


IDAHO. St. Maries—St. Maries White Pine 
Lumber Co. has been organized by Fred W. Muel- 
ler, St. Maries, and J. C. Palmer of Spokane, 
Wash., and has purchased the lumber in the yards 
of the bankrupt Milwaukee Lumber Co. Part of 
the lumber will be run through the planer of the 
Rogers Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Glendale Lumber Co. 
organized by Harry Pierce and D. G. Bedford. 


WISCONSIN. Madison—McCormick Fuel Co., 
Milwaukee and Bryan Sts. Greg McCormick, pro- 
prietor. Will handle building materials, wood and 
coal, 


New Port May Open Up 


California Area 


San Francisco, CAuiF., Dec. 16—A report 
says that a board of army engineers is con- 
sidering a Del Norte County harbor applica- 
tion. This is favored by lumber interests. The 
Federal Forest Service has recommended both 
harbor development and the building of a rail- 
way to the coast, due to the great amount of 
Forest Service timber available in the area. The 
Hobbs-Wall Lumber Co., Crescent City, has 
urged such development to afford an outlet for 
its timber products. 








FarMers NEAR Waycross, GA., have become 
their own turpentine operators, extracting the 
crude gum themselves. When they accumulate 
ten barrels of the gum they have it custom 
distilled, and then market it themselves. It 
makes a profitable sideline, and is inducing the 
farmers to take better care of their woodlands. 
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May We Wish 
One and All 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—There has been the 
customary pre-holiday slackening of busi- 
ness, but many operators are expecting 
improvement after the first of the year. 
Meanwhile, mills are concentrating their 
efforts on caring for unfilled orders. Domes- 
tic and foreign waterborne loading has been 
brisk during the last fortnight. Japan, 
China, the west coast of South America and 
Atlantic coast ports are receiving the bulk 
of the shipments. 


Production.—Prospects are that the lumber 
quota may be increased for January, Febru- 
ary and March, because of improved business 
conditions and the low stocks reported by 
most mills. 


Federal Purchases.—Northwest manufac- 
turers are keenly interested in extensive calls 
for bids issued by the Federal Government 
for the Navy's new ship repair basin at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. Included in the list is ap- 
proximately 75 miles of wood piles to be used 
in construction of the docks, the entire 
amount of which probably will move from 
the Pacific Northwest. In addition, construc- 
tion of a breakwater at Port Allen, Hawaii, 
by the Government, will require a large 
quantity of lumber and piling. 


Local.—An improvement in the local situa- 
tion is anticipated as a result of extensive 
rebuilding now under way, to repair the 
damage caused by the recent flood in south- 
west Washington which caused hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of damage and is 
said to be the worst flood that has visited 
this area in many years. 

European Rates.—Increased rates on doors 
and plywood moving to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent from Tacoma and other 
Puget Sound ports has been announced by 
the North Pacific-European conference, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Doors will go under a 28-cent 
rate, instead of 25 cents, while plywood has 
been increased from 45 to 50 cents; box 
shooks from 45 to 50 cents; wood fibre wall- 
board from $8.25 a ton of 40 cubic feet to 
$8.50, and veneer from 75 to 80 cents, 
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Market News from Am 


Door manufacturers report their business 
as good. One Tacoma firm which is manu- 
facturing better than 25,000 doors a month 
is understood to be booked ahead for five 
months after the first of the year. New busi- 
ness is reported to be chiefly domestic, but 
with some increase in foreign orders. Credit 
for the improved situation is given jointly 
to NRA price fixing regulations, reports of 
the higher shipping rates that will prevail 
after the first of the year, and the favorable 
rates of exchange prevailing. 


Shingles.—The Columbian sailed from here 
last week with 650,000 bundles of Washing- 
ton shingles destined for delivery on the At- 
lantic coast, in competition with the British 
Columbia product. The shingles were con- 
centrated here from up-Sound points, and 
were the first American shingles to be 
shipped by the American-Hawaiian line from 
here to the east coast in many months, al- 
though Canadian shingles have been trans- 
shipped regularly at Seattle for the same 
destination. 





Ties.—Latest reports from Willapa Harbor, 
which has been enjoying a brisk trade in 
railroad ties for China, are that the Chinese 
may be augmented by Japanese business for 
railway building in Manchukuo. Willapa 
Harbor concerns also report extensive log 
shipments to Puget Sound lumber mills. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—West Coast mill out- 
put for 1933 ran 30.34 percent ahead of 1932. 
The rush to cover before the advent of mini- 
mum prices, by Dec. 2 had reduced inven- 
tories 9.5 percent under Jan. 1 figures. The 
unfilled order files are 42.23 percent greater 
than a year ago. A bad flood has handi- 
capped western Washington business; un- 
doubtedly considerable lumber will be needed 
for rehabilitation. Most mills are cutting on 
their full allotment of 120 hours for the 
five weeks prior to Christmas. This applies 
particularly to mills filling specialty orders. 
Some will shut down several days before 
Christmas, having filled orders on hand. 


Rail.—Hardly any yard business is re- 
ported. Application of the Code to orders 
is proving difficult, due to the many inter- 
pretations possible. The $2 differential al- 
lowed mills producing 20,000 feet or less is 
also a matter of considerable speculation, 
when applying it to specific mills. Both 
local and eastern railroads have made small 
purchases. It is rumored here that some 20,- 
000 new cars are going to be built as a re- 
sult of government loans to the railroads. 
Three of the Van Sweringen roads are to 
order about 12,000 cars, and the Northern 
Pacific is expected to construct some 8,300 
more. This rumor further states that the 
single sheathed car is to be abandoned. 


Intercoastal.—A small volume of new busi- 
ness is coming from the Atlantic coast. 
Space is plentiful, and the intercoastal rate 
is steady. Eastern wholesalers are declared 
to be interested mostly in reducing their 
stocks. 


Export.—Steamship lines are asking $5 
for baby squares, and $5.50 for large squares, 
consigned to Japan. The grain movement 
to the Orient is about completed, and steam- 
ships need cargo for January, so the rate 
may drop. For lumber moving to Shanghai, 
$5.50 is asked and very little is moving. 
The drop of Japanese exchange from 32 to 
30.90 is discouraging Japanese buyers. Ca- 
nadian money has dropped to % percent 
premium and this change is helping Amer- 
ican shippers. Inquiries for ties have come 
from North China. 

The United Kingdom and Continent are 
buying both clears and merchantable, and 
are the best export markets now. Several 
large inquiries from South America indi- 
cate this market may soon be active again. 


Local.—Business at retail yards here is 
slow, and much complaint is heard that 
prices are too high. King County, in al- 
lowing 5 percent rebate on payment of back 
taxes, has corraled considerable money 
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which might have gone into lumber buying. 
There is a fair amount of cash-and-carry 
business. Yard stocks are fair, as a lot of 
stocking up was done last summer, and 
many dealers plan to increase stocks after 
inventory this month. 


Shingles.—This market is quiet. Sales are 
still at minimum prices, but Royals are be- 
ing quoted at $3.45, $3.60 and $3.75 by some 
manufacturers, instead of $3.32, the mini- 
mum price. 

Logs.—The fir log market is unchanged. 
Cedar is a little easier; $12 and $18 repre- 
sent top prices; low grade cedar logs move 
at $10. On the Columbia River, many sales 
are at $10.50. A surplus of cedar logs ex- 
ists in British Columbia, while supplies on 
this side are ample for present requirements. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Demand.—Local dealers are becoming more 
optimistic. The'home building and repair 
market is expected to show gains. Building 
permits took a decided jump here last 
month, aided materially, of course, by Fed- 
eral building. Redwood companies report 
a great increase in demand by the wine in- 
dustry, which is utilizing increasing quan- 
tities of the wood for wine storage vats. 
There has been a slight decrease in prices 
of a few items during the past two weeks. 


Production.—California redwood mills en- 
thusiastically received the additional produc- 
tion allotment of 12,000,000 feet for. the re- 
mainder of the year granted by the Lumber 
Code Authority at the request of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association. The increase 
will result in continued operations by almost 
all of the State redwood mills. The Dolbeer- 
Carson Lumber Co., Eureka, will continue 
operations under its present schedule until 
Dec. 22, when the mill will be closed for 
the Christmas holidays. The Northern Red- 
wood Co., Korbel, will close a week before 
Christmas but will resume immediately after 
the holidays. The Holmes-Eureka  Co., 
Eureka, will run on its present schedule for 
the rest of the month. The Pacific Lumber 
Co., Scotia, is running four rigs on a 40- 
hour week, and will continue operations un- 
der the increased allotment. The California 
Redwood Association has asked for an ad- 
ditional 10,000,000 feet for the first quar- 
ter of 1934. Pine allotments for the new 
quarter are expected soon. The Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, has been allotted a 
cut of 10,500,000 feet for December; however, 
the company plans to cut about 7,500,000 feet 
of pine and cedar. The logging of fir will 
be discontinued. Sawing was resumed Dec. 
6, after repairs had been made, using a 
schedule of two shifts, with one resaw and 
four band rigs. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Some orders are being re- 
ceived from retailers, chiefly those who de- 
mand that Christmas trees be included in the 
shipments. Industrials, box and crating in- 
terests chiefly, are a little more active than 
for the past few weeks. Northern sash and 
door mills are also in the market for small 
quantities. With stocks low at mills, some 
of the material in short supply is selling at 
a slight premium, but the general level of 
prices is firm at the minimum. 


Millwork.—An increase of from 10 to 20 
percent is imminent, the greatest rises in- 
volving those stocks which are moving most 
slowly and on which there has been the big- 
gest profit. Prices on material with quick 
turnover will remain approximately the same 
as at present. Some repair projects are in 
progress in the country areas, but cold 
weather has put a damper on new construc- 
tion, and there is scarcely any work of any 
kind in the Twin Cities. Some storm sash 
is still being sold, but most purchases of 
this nature have already been made. 

Northern White Cedar.—The market is 
sluggish. Prices are low, and advances are 
predicted. Northwest farmers already have 
benefited by the Government’s agricultural 
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aid program, and much needed repair work 
and new fencing are certain to be done in 
the spring. An early spring movement of 
poles also is expected, dealers believing that 
purchasers will get into the market in time 
to avoid paying price increases. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has not been 
much market activity, for buyers are in- 
clined to limit their purchases so that in- 
ventories will be small. The Government 
has been buying some lumber right along. 
A few report booking a little new business 
under the new Code prices; many believe 
that present prices will have to be revised 
before there is any buying. A good number 
of mills, large and small, are operating very 
much less than the time allotted for Decem- 
ber. Chiselers cause lots of trouble to those 
trying to live up to the Code. Inquiry from 
regular buyers has been very light, and 
the percentage of orders very small. te- 
tail yards report moving out a little lumber 
for repair jobs, and to fill‘in on Government 
orders. Yards and other consumers are now 
carrying pretty large stocks, and still have 
some shipments to come on old orders. Mills 
have been stopped in making shipments un- 
til after New Year by many large consumers. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers in Alabama 
have completed shipments on orders placed 
prior to the effective date of minimum prices. 
They have little stock on hand, and although 
for the past three weeks they have added 
part of their cut to stocks, they are short 
of shipping-dry lumber and seldom can fill 
current mixed-car orders. For a while, re- 
tail price increases slowed up demand on 
the yards, but continued Government buying 
and rapid depletion of stocks have brought 
prospective rural and small town users to 
a realization that prices will be higher rather 
than lower, and yards serving them have 
recently been busy filling orders. In most 
farming sections, small mills supply the 
rough green dimension and barn boards, but 
dressed’ stocks and millwork are _ secured 
through dealers. Prices, except on rough 
green or rough dry boards, are Code mini- 


_ St. Louis, Mo. 


Retail dealers report that orders placed in 
advance of the effective date of price mini- 
mums have been very generally shipped out. 
A number of the dealers report that stock 
was loaded out so rapidly that there was 
some difficulty in getting it unloaded in order 
to avoid demurrage. Retail dealers seem to 
be very much up in the air, due to the delay 
of the Code administrators in establishing 
the jurisdiction and trade practice clauses 
in their Retail Code, and in the distribution 
clause in the manufacturers’ Code. Instances 
of direct shipment in carload lots from manu- 
facturers to contractors are among the 
causes of the confusion. The retail dealers 
have naturally complained bitterly to the 
Lumber Code Authority in regard to such 
practices, calling particular attention to the 
45 cents an hour minimum wage under the 
tetail Code, as compared to the 24 to 30 
cents an hour wage under the manufacturers’ 
Code, insisting that such wage differentials 
could not prevail unless the recognized chan- 
nels of distribution were to be observed. 


Southern Pine representatives report some 
increase in railroad buying, with rather 
heavy inquiries out for bridge material. Pur- 
chase of and inquiry for car siding and other 
car material are extremely light, railroads 
having apparently purchased quite heavily 
of such standard items in advance of the 
establishment of price minimums. Retail 
buying continues to be at very low ebb, ex- 
cept of materials to be used in Government 
projects. There has been some activity in 
the distillery centers. Minimum prices seem 
to be maximum prices, with buying largely 
confined to Class “B” mills. 


West Coast representatives report that 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


there has been some increase in mixed-car 
buying of fir shed stock, and also of railroad 
material. It is apparent that dealers did not 
purchase as heavily in advance of Code 
minimums in western woods as they did in 
southern pines. 

Hardwood representatives state that buy- 
ing continues very light, but that there are 
some very substantial inquiries out, particu- 
larly for piling for river work. This material 
will probably begin to move in more liberal 
quantities around the first of February. Oak 
flooring sales are at an extremely low level. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods,—Little buying has 
been noted, although shipments have been 
fairly heavy, on orders placed prior to estab- 
lishment of minimum prices. Hardwood man- 
ufacturers are optimistic and believe that 
shortly after the first of the year there will 
be a nice demand for hardwoods, and that 
soon the industry, under the Code, will be 
back on a profitable basis. 


Domestic consumers are not in the market 
for any volume, as the majority either have 
plenty of hardwoods to last throughout the 
year, or are waiting to see what the new 
year has in store for their business. 





Export demand has been slightly better 
than domestic, but foreign sales are excep- 
tionally slow at this season. Exporters, how- 
ever, have large quantities that they are 
shipping on the end of the month steamers, 
in order to get the lower ocean rates. The 
majority of the orders were placed prior to 
establishment of minimum prices. 

Production has continued according to 
quotas. Rains have now set in, and it is 
felt that certain mills will in many instances 
be unable to get the production allotted them, 
unless logs have been banked. Rains will 
stop logging in most of the South. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Demand has slowed 
down, with virtually no new orders being 
booked, other than for mixed cars and odds 
and ends. Most inquiries appear to be based 
chiefly on desire for information. Furniture 
trade has been slow, and radio demand has 
stopped, automobile business has been quiet 
There has been just a little demand for red 
oak for export, but domestic sales of oak 
have been very small. Willow has been a 
trifle more active, moving chiefly to furni- 
ture plants. Ash is dull. Plain gum is not 
nearly as plentiful as it was. Poplar is not 
selling well. Walnut is awaiting a pick-up 
in the furniture trade. There had been some 
scattered demand for veneers, but this has 
declined. Some inquiry has come in for inch 


cypress. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Many retailers and lumber consumers are 
now preparing to take inventory and, as 
usual at this time of year, are buying little 
new stock. Buying has been on a conserva- 
tive basis for several months. Most whole- 
salers express the opinion that trade will 
begin to show a little revival in January, and 
gradual improvement as spring approaches. 
Retailers are carrying fair-sized stocks in 
many cases, as they took advantage of low 
prices prevailing during the early summer. 


Hardwoods.—Demand has been slow. Fur- 
niture plants are waiting in most cases to 
note the results of the January shows, and 
to determine how trade at retail stores ma- 
terializes during the holidays. Consumers are 
not complaining of the advance in hardwood 
prices, as they find that most items have gone 
up proportionately, but as usual they are un- 
willing to buy in the closing period of the 
year. 

Western Pines,.—Trade in the California 
and other western pines is almost at a stand- 
still. Building work is slow, and the retail- 
ers feel that they will be able to replenish 
their stocks without difficulty after the new 
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year opens. Buying of these woods has been 
slower this year than in most recent years. 


Northern Pine.—The northern pine market 
is quiet. Lack of industrial activity is felt 
especially in the demand for box lumber, and 
competition from substitute packages remains 
strong. 

Barge Canal Traffic.—During the past sea- 
son only half as much lumber was carried 
through the New York State Barge Canal as 


in 1929, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales have picked up considerably at retail 
yards, due to good orders for CWA projects. 
Yards have ample stock to carry them, but 
very small inventories, so will be in the market 
early in the new year. The fact that three dis- 
tinct mill price scales prevail—sub-minimum. 
minimum and over minimum—has been con- 
fusing to retailers. Several producers in the 
South are reported to be holding to sub- 
minimum price lists without filing proper 
authorization. Mill order files have been re- 
duced substantially. Industrial consumers 
are buying closely according to needs. Motor 
car body builders were in the market for 
scattered amounts. Furniture manufacturers 
were building up stock, anticipating better 
sales following the mid-winter shows. Sash 
and door companies are buying small 
amounts, since retail promotion of storm sash 
has drawn heavily upon their stocks, 

Southern Pine.—A few emergency sales 
have been made to retailers in small com- 
munities. Total sales volume has fallen off 
sharply. Order files have been decreasing 
rapidly. Shipping directions are hard to get, 
as retailers wish to keep stocks to a mini- 
mum for inventory. Few industrial sales are 
made, 

West Coast.—There was some activity in 
mixed-car trade but total sales for the week 
slumped. Retail demand for West Coast 
woods is slack. 

Hardwoods.—Retail trade is showing little 
interest, but there is a fair demand from 
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industrial consumers. Motor car body build- 
ers and furniture manufacturers furnish the 
principal outlet, with distillery interests in 
the market from time to time. There is a 
good market for staves. 


Western Pines.—Purchasers have about all 
the stock they want in advance of inven- 
tories. Following these, mill representatives 
here look for good business. There have been 
only a few industrial inquiries. 


Shingles and Lath.—In many parts of the 
Southwest there were fair sales of shingles 
last week. There is virtually no outlet for 


“ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business in Philadelphia and adjacent 
towns has slowed down, but considerable 
lumber is being ordered by the ship yards 
along the Delaware, where keels are being 
laid for several new cruisers and destroyers. 
The Federal Government has also granted a 
loan to finance the purchase of lumber for a 
new boardwalk at Atlantic City, and another 
grant has been made to construct a high 
speed line over the Delaware Bridge con- 
necting Philadelphia and Camden. Industrial 
buying has been brisk the past month, but is 
now slackening perceptibly. 

The Philadelphia lumber trade is in a 
stronger position than it was twelve months 
ago, and determination to increase sales in 
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January is in evidence. In fact the lumber 
offices are expectant of betterment, based 
on the knowledge that other lines are im- 
proving in a measure which amazes even 
those who are friendly to the NRA and 
other Rooseveltian policies. Hardwood con- 
sumers are holding off until they actually 
need materials, hoping that quotations will 
be lower. Dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with the minimum prices, claims being 
that they are too high, and that with higher 
wages, shorter hours and huge overhead the 
mills can not enjoy the prosperity they think 
is their share. Lumbermen returning from 
the South report that the employees would 
like to work longer hours and make more 
money. A leading wholesaler in western 
and southern lumber declares that, during 
this year their business has been better than 
in the two preceding years, and that the 
outlook is bright. He feels that minimum 
prices are too high, and believes that there 
will be a revision so that better grades can 
be sold profitably at the right quotation. 


Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine.—The market is seasonably 
slow, but is in generally better condition than 
it was at this time a year ago. Buying 
slowed down after the Code went into effect; 
many orders had been placed shortly before. 
Prices are holding close to the minimum list. 


Control Committee Holds West 
Coast Hearing 


PortLAND, Ore., Dec. 18.—The production 
control committee of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity convened here beginning Tuesday of last 
week, and is still in session. The hearings will 
be concluded tomorrow night; their object is 
to allow those interested to present informa- 
tion and views as to quotas, allotments and 
other matters, for recommendation to the Lum- 
ber Code Authority. 

The recommended quota of all softwoods for 
the first quarter of 1934 totals four billion feet. 

he total of the Division requests for that 
period is 4,403,400,000 feet. 

The recommended quotas and Division re- 
quests are divided as follows: 

Recom- 


mended Division 





Quota Request 
Cypress— 

EOE nb dscevevaendés 46 45 
White & Yellow........ 10 as 
Northeastern & 88) 106.4* 

Appalachian Softwood..... 24§ 112 25 
Northern Hemlock........ 76 87 

PUOUGMOTE FORO covccccvrce 24 2 
ES EPP rrr eee 72 99 
Southern Pime .....cccsses 1,460 1,513 
en GE nenosaceses 00% 1,460 1,500 
WONSOPD FEMS cicaccsensaa 740 1,004 
Total softwoods......... 4,000 4,403.4 
Total hardwoods........ 1,065 1,065 
irand total.............5,065 5,468.4 


*Inc. Appal. 

Representatives of the redwood industry ap- 
peared before the committee with a request for 
an additional quota of 12 million feet for the 
last half of December. This request was based 
on mill stock conditions, and special demand 
for redwood tank stock for wine vats. The 
request was granted. 


Dual Control of Northwest Logging 


A condition peculiar to the Pacific Northwest 
arises from the fact that a large proportion of 
mills are not timber owners, and depend on the 
open log market for their source of log sup 
ply. For that reason there is a dual control 
of allotments in logging. The Pacific North 
west Loggers’ Association representatives of- 
fered a resolution to the control committee ad- 
vocating that all logs produced should be al- 
located by the loggers’ association, including 
the mill company logging operations as well as 
the logging operations of the so called com- 
mercial loggers. The commercial loggers claim 
that unless all logging operations are allocated 
by one body, there is conflict. The control 
committee ruled that this matter should be re- 


ferred to the boards of directors of the two 
organizations—the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ 
Association—and that these two organizations 
should compose their differences and bring a 
recommendation to the committee. 

The board of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association laid before the committee a request 
that the West Coast association be permitted 
to continue to make allotments on the hourly, 
interim basis until a _ satisfactory allotment 
formula can be adopted by that agency. 


Representation for Other Groups 


Other requests presented to the committee, 
and discussed before it in open meeting, in- 
cluded a resolution requesting that wholesalers 
and commission salesmen be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Lumber Code. As it is now 
the wholesalers, although they have a repre- 
sentative on the Code Authority, are not mem- 
bers of the code organization and do not come 
directly under the jurisdiction of any Code. 

The Pacific Hardwood Mills Association, 
Portland, representing hardwood manufactur- 
ers in Oregon, Washington and Alaska, applied 
to be admitted under the Lumber Code as a 
Subdivision of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Also the West Coast Cross-Arm 
Association asked for a revision of its Code. 

Grade marking and trade marking came in 
for considerable discussion. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association requested that each 
Division be allowed to present a plan for its 
own grade marking, along lines that would be 
practical in that Division, for approval of the 
Code Authority, instead of adopting an all- 
embracing Code for the entire lumber industry. 


Codes Bring Real Benefits 


Several wholesalers and manufacturers in at- 
tendance before the committee were asked their 
views as to benefits, or contrary, under the 
Code in general. The unanimous and spontane- 
ous response to this inquiry was that the Code 
is the salvation of the industry, znd that with 
out it the lumber business “would be sunk.” 

C. C. Sheppard, a member of the committee, 
expressed the opinion that if the Lumber Code 
were taken away, the industry would sink to 
the lowest depths it has ever seen, with lower 
wages and longer hours, but if the lumbermen 
work together to make the Code a success, by 
mid-year the lumber industry will see more 
prosperity than it has experienced for the past 
four years. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Boisterous winter 
weather with lower than average temperatures, 
an excess of snow to date, the usual holiday 
inertia in the call for building material, all 
coupled with the uncertainties and complexities 
in connection with lumber distribution under 
the Codes, bring a subnormal movement of 
lumber. No dealer expects to move much lum- 
ber before March or April. In the interim 
every dealer hopes to whip his price list into 
workable shape based upon 1934 replacement 
values. His spring stock is already yarded. 
He will move with caution, for it is not yet 
clear just how much substandard lumber of 
good quality will find its way into the yard 
piles. On this score the wholesale offices are 
equally puzzled; they are handling the product 
of many small mills that are entitled to a rat- 
ing as substandard. The substandard spruce 
or pine mill is compelled to hold at the full 
“cost protection” price level until it has been 
officially rated. On the other hand the call for 
standard lumber at official prices is good and 
bad in spots. Surprising as it may seem there 
have been several substantial yard schedules of 
West Coast fir and hemlock placed with local 
intercoastal offices during the past two weeks 
for delivery in the early spring. It is also true 
that the eastern spruce mills have been book- 
ing orders much more freely than they did a 
year ago and, by reason of a sharp increase in 
demand for 9- and 11-inch spruce deals from 
the English market, the price position of spruce 
is much stronger than at any time in the past 
three years. This is the result of a freer use 
of spruce dimension in the New England and 
New York markets, and a renewal of interest 
in Canadian spruce by the English buyers 
that serves to relieve the pressure for an out- 
let in New England for the Canadian mill 
product. 

The publication in the last issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of a resolution adopted at 
3oston Dec. 2 by the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Association, urging that a new dis- 
tribution statement be placed in the so called 
manufacturers’ Code “coinciding in principle 
with Article III as proposed to be amended in 
the Retail Lumber Code, or, failing this, that 
retailers be allowed, under the Codes, to buy 
as advantageously as wholesalers and to sell at 
prices competitive with wholesale prices on that 
part of their business which is normally sold 
by them in carload lots,” has led to vigorous 
comment by both wholesale and retail dealers. 
The National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation has sent a general letter to all eastern 
members outlining every step taken under the 
Codes to develop a clear line of demarcation 
between wholesale and retail operators. The 
feeling here is that the resolution quoted above 
was framed with a view to placing the retail 
dealer upon a price competitive basis with the 

-so called—scalper as he reaches for the trade 
of the larger consumer buyers who order in 
carload lots. Amendments to the definition of 
a wholesaler, to the distribution clause in the 
main Lumber Code, and to Article No. III of 
the Retail Code, are now before the Adminis- 
trator. In the form that each amendment goes 
to the Administrator, it will have the backing 
of the Lumber Code Authority. The fields in 
which wholesaler and retailer may operate will 
be clearly defined, and the scalper will be com- 


.pelled to vacate the middle ground which he 


seeks to occupy. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—There has 
arrived at Boston in December to date 
scarcely two million feet, against a December 
average in the previous four years of 11,- 
318,000 feet. Ordered parcels are fewer and 
smaller, making the assembling of full car- 
goes on the West Coast more difficult. New 
England dealers have yarded heavy stocks, 
but orders booked at intercoastal offices dur- 
ing the past two weeks make it clear that 
there are many yards that will require free 


deliveries before the spring demand sets in. 
Surplus wholesale stocks held here are melt- 
ing much more rapidly than expected. Of- 
ficial Code prices for key items ec. i. f. or at 
ships tackle at all Atlantic coast markets are 
presented in this issue; the buyer may easily 
add the cost of movement from dock to his 
yard. The Intercoastal Conference rate of 
$12 has been extended to cover the first 
quarter of 1934. Resignations of all officials 
of this Conference have been withdrawn. 





Eastern Spruce.—There was free buying 
through November, and order files at the 
mills will absorb all production well over 
into February. Mill operations are limited 
under the Code to thirty hours each week. 
The cost protection minimum: prices for 
fresh-cut dimension continue at the base of 
$26, f. o. b. mill, for sizes up to 8 inches and 
under 16 feet. 


Lath and Shingles.—There is little call 
for spruce lath, and the Code price of $5.10, 
Boston rate points, continues in force for 
both the 174 inch and wider. For eastern 
white cedar shingles, no cost protection 
prices have been issued, and distributors are 
holding at the old base of $4.50 for the extra 
grade. There is little demand. West Coast 
red cedars, delivered in New England by rail, 
continue at $4.17 per square for the 16-inch 
XXXXX, and $4.56 for the 18-inch Perfec- 
tions. For waterborne lots at the docks, 
the 16-inch are quoted at $3.85@3.90, and 
the 18-inch Perfections at $4.20@4.30. 





Maple Heel Stock.—No Code prices have 
been determined upon yet. Standard No. 2 
grade is held by most shippers at $90, with 
at least one insisting on $100. There is little 
buying. 

Pine Boxboards.—There is much confusion 
among mills as to the status of each shipper 
under the Code. The f. o. b. mill prices con- 
tinue at $17 for round edge boards, and $27 
for the square edge. Mill stocks of dry 
boards are well sold up, and, under the Code 
limitations as to wages and hours, there 
should be no embarrassing accumulation. 


Ed. Lacroix, head of the Madawaska Com- 
panies, operating big sawmills in Van Buren, 
Me., also in the Provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick, asked that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN deny the report that he had been dele- 
gated to police the lumber industry in northern 
Maine for any infractions of the new Code 
laws. 

Will S. Erhard, of Melrose, Mass., with long 
experience as a lumber manufacturer in Penn- 
sylvania and as a hardwood salesman in New 
England, has withdrawn from the selling staff 
of Parker & Page Co., East Cambridge, Mass., 
to perform field service for the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, adminis- 
trative agency under the Code. 

Figures available today at the State House 
in Boston covering building permits issued in 
Massachusetts in the 39 cities and 16 largest 
towns show an increase of 76% percent over 
November one year ago. These figures do not 
include Government buildings or engineering 


jobs. 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has been a 
slackening in the inquiry, and a curtailed 
movement. Buyers are taking care of their 
immediate needs only. Box makers are for 
the most part well supplied. Contractors in 
the building line have little work in hand. 
Quotations both at mills and yards are well 
maintained. 


Georgia Pine.—Buyers continue to prefer 
lower priced stocks, and longleaf has so far 
failed to share conspicuously in any gain in 
business. Stocks in the yards are small. 

Douglas Fir.—Some expansion in buying 
previous to the enforcement of the Code, was 
followed by a slowing up in the demand. 


Hardwoods.—Marked quiet prevails in hard- 
woods. The needs of woodworking establish- 
ments have proved to be smaller than had 
been expected. Exports are unfavorably 
affected by the uncertainties of exchange and 
competition from other countries. 
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To our many patrons 
and friends, we extend 
best wishes for a 


ferry 
Christmas 


and a New Year 


full of 


Happiness 
Mrosperity 


LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


CHICAGO - - - NEW iene 


srt SAWS 
STEEL 

Use the saws that are clicking every- 
where— ATKINS SILVER _ STEEL 
CROSSCUTS. They’re sturdy; their 
edge holds true; they slide smoothly 
through the toughest logs. And now— 
on the threshold of ATKINS 77th an- y. 
niversary, SILVER STEEL Cross- ° 


cuts are favorites even as they 
were in hoop skirt days. A 













































There is an 
ATKINS SIL- 
VER STEEL Cross- 
cut for every need— 
at the right price! The 
same high quality will also 
, be found in SILVER STEEL 
Band and Circular Saws, Knives 

and Files, ATKINS Grinding Wheels, 
Swages and Shapers, and Cantol Belt Wax. 


Orders shipped promptly. 


E. C. ATKINS 
and COMPANY. 


460 So. Illinois St. 
- INDIANAPOLIS 





INDIANA 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








C. F. Sullivan, of C. F. Sullivan & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has gone to Florida to spend the 
winter. 


Peter Engelhardt, of Buffalo, N. Y., whole- 
saler who recently joined the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, has been elected chief of the fire 
department of Snyder, a suburb. 


S. G. Sample, of Shreveport, La., vice-presi- 
dent of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. and the 
Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., recently recovered 
from a severe attack of pneumonia. 


Harry DeShields, of Birmingham, Ala., for- 
merly with the Birmingham Sash & Door Co., 
has been named assistant secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Lumber & Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, and will supervise quotations and other 
Code matters for the organization. 


Orson E. Yeager, of Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Yeager Lumber Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the zoning board of ap- 
peals, by the mayor. and is relinquishing his 
membership on the board of managers of the 
suffalo City Hospital, on which he has served 
nine years. 


W. H. Sadler has been appointed deputy in- 
spector at Buffalo, N. Y., by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, to take the place of 
Clyde Fravel, who has been seriously ill for 
several months. Mr. Sadler, who is living at 
the Men’s Hotel, formerly was located in New 
Orleans, La. 


C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, planned to leave Dec. 22 for 
McMinnville, Tenn., where he will visit his 
parents over the holidays. While there he will 
have an opportunity to look over the lumber 
situation in central Tennessee and obtain first- 
hand knowledge of how the numerous small 
flooring mills in that territory are operating 
under present conditions. 


Wendell Smith, of St. Joseph, Mo., manager 
of the Lumbermen’s Supply Co., on Nov. 22 
was elected president of the St. Joseph Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the youngest man ever to 
hold that position; he is 32 years old. He en- 
tered the lumber business in Kansas City, and 
assumed the management of the supply yard in 
1927. He has taken an active part in civic 
affairs during the six years. Mr. Smith is mar- 
ried and has one daughter. 


Edgar N. Mead, pioneer lumberman of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., observed his 92nd birthday anni- 
versary Dec. 20 at his home, at 22 Mariner 
Street. He has not been able to get around by 
himself for the past few months, but he retains 
a lively interest in the lumber business, reading 
with much interest every issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and the always-welcome let- 
ters of lumbermen with whom he did business 
in other days help to make the long hours 
shorter. 


The Camden Furniture Co., of Camden, Ark., 
is operating on full time at least until Jan. 10, 
filling an order for 1,000 bedroom suites which 
it received in October from a Chicago mail 
order company, Montgomery Ward & Co. At 
the time the order was placed it was delayed, 
until the buyer could see a definite upturn in 
business. On Nov. 23 the Chicago company, 
convinced that business was improving through- 
out the nation, released the order by telephone. 
At the same time an order for 1,000 higher 
priced suites was placed with the Fort Smith 
Furniture Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 


H. W. Watson, who has been manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s yard at Tulsa, 
Okla., for fourteen years, has resigned to be- 
come district supervisor there for the Retail 
Lumber Code, a position for which his fellow 


dealers selected him because of the ability and 
unquestioned fairness he has shown in his 
eighteen years in the lumber business. His 
office is at 501 Tulsa Building. Under the 
Code he will render technical advice and pro- 
mote co-operation among the fifty yards of the 
area, and will supervise co-operative plans for 
home building and renovizing, financing, and 
other progressive measures. It is expected that 
90 percent of Code complaints and violations in 
the area will be adjusted through this office. 


Richard P. Baer, of Baltimore, Md., head of 
Richard P. Baer & Co., was quite optimistic, 
even enthusiastic, over the business outlook, 
when he returned recently from a visit to mills 
of subsidiaries at Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, 
La. The lumbermen of that region, he said, 
believe that a marked improvement has taken 
place in the trade, as a result of the policies 
inaugurated by the national Administration, 
and that the situation is materially better than 
it was. Mr. Baer talked with a number of the 
mill men, and he reported that they appeared 
quite unanimous in the conviction that the in- 
dustry is being signally benefited and that the 
improvement already noted may be expected to 
continue. The Bogalusa plant is operating ac- 
cording to Code requirements, using the output 
largely to fill orders taken some time ago, for 
at this time new business naturally slows down 
in anticipation of the holiday and inventory 
season. 





Observes Golden Anniversary 


The many friends in the lumber trade of H. 
W. Darling, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
Wichita, Kan., join in congratulating him and 
Mrs. Darling upon the observance of their 
golden wedding anniversary on Dec. 13. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Darling has another golden anni- 
versary “coming up” in the not distant future, 
marking the completion of fifty years in the 
lumber business. Known as “The Cypress 
Man,” on account of having been mainly iden- 
tified with that species for forty-odd years, Mr. 
Darling also has retail interests, being president 
of the Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Wichita. He has been engaged in 
the wholesaling of lumber on his own account 
since 1891, and for six or seven years previous 
was a traveling salesman and wholesale yard 
manager. As regards the lumber business he 
is an optimist, saying: “The sun shines in the 
heavens though the depression is still on earth, 
and we look for better days.” 


Point Out earn Uses in CWA 
Projects 


Official action by associations of lumber man- 
ufacturers and distributors, with the aid of 
individual members, is urged by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as a means 
of supporting its own efforts to secure the 
proper use of lumber and wood products in 
CWA projects. 

In a bulletin to members and co-operating 
organizations the National lists 223 building 
projects for which the Public Works Adminis- 
tration has allocated close to $40,000,000 to 
municipalities and Federal agencies. The proj- 
ects, scattered over forty States, vary in size, 
from a $300 school at Mansfield, Conn., to a 
$3,000,000 tuberculosis hospital at Laurel Hill, 
N. J. Some of the allocations cover more than 
one building, and some only additions to exist- 
ing structures. 

A variety of purposes will be served by these 
projects, 101 of which are for schools, 22 for 
hospitals, 10 for dormitories, 4 for libraries, and 
60 for buildings whose purpose has not been 
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disclosed. The remaining 25 include barracks, 
alms houses, bridges, city halls and courthouses, 
auditoria, stock farms, a reformatory, and a 
$1,000,000 water-supply conduit. 





Testing Society Moves Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 18—The American 
Society for Testing Materials has moved its 
headquarters from 1315 Spruce Street, where it 
had been located for fourteen years, to the 
Atlantic Building, half a block away, at 260 
South Broad Street. 

The new quarters, convenient to railroad 
stations, hotels and clubs, will provide about 
40 percent more total floor area and 60 percent 
more general office space. The rooms are ex- 
cellently suited to the needs of the society at 
present and for some time in the future. 





Starts Mill Operations 


DeeMe_R, Miss., Dec. 18.—The Reynolds Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) was scheduled to start opera- 
tion last Friday at the mill which it purchased 
from the Adams-Newell Lumber Co. Logging 
started early this month. The sales and gen- 
eral offices are located here, and J. C. Liggett, 
vice president and treasurer, is general man- 
ager. H. D. Reynolds, of El Dorado, Ark., is 
president of the company and A. B. Banks, of 
Fordyce, Ark., is secretary. J. L. Majure and 
Z. K. Ferguson are logging and mill superin- 
tendents, respectively. 





Participates in Scout Ceremony 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 18.—B. Hudson Bolin- 
ger, vice president of the S. H. Bolinger Lum- 
ber Co., recently entertained at dinner at his 
home a group of Boy Scout officials, including 
representatives of the National Boy Scout Coun- 
cil who were here for a Scout mobilization at 
which the Silver Beaver, highest award ever 
conferred on adult Scout workers, was pre- 
sented to Dolph Frantz, local newspaper man 
and president of the Louisiana State Press As- 
sociation, for outstanding service to Scouting 
in northwest Louisiana. After the dinner the 
ceremony took place in the auditorium of the 
First Methodist Church. Mr. Bolinger, him- 
self one of three local citizens who previously 
have received this award, escorted Mr. Frantz 
to the rostrum. John S. Welsh, secretary of 
the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. and the Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co., is camp commissioner for 
the local Scout organization, and he also took 
part in the program. 


ls 83 and Cheerful 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18—R. A. Long, 
dean of American lumbermen and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., was 83 years old Sunday. There was 
little ceremony in connection with the event in 
the elderly lumberman’s life. He spent the day 
quietly at his home with his daughter, Mrs. R. 
Pryor Combs, and Mr. Combs. 

Mr. Long worked all day Saturday in his office 
in the building here that bears his name. He 
never fails to spend at least a part of every 
day, including holidays, looking after the affairs 
of the company he established in 1873, when 
he arrived in Kansas City with a stake of $700 
in his pocket. It was from this sum, which he 
earned and saved while working on his father’s 
farm near Shelbyville, Ky., that the great Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. derived its beginning. 

The depression and the blow it has dealt the 
industry have had little noticeable effect upon 
this lumberman. He is enjoying excellent health, 
still loves the activity connected with his work, 
and has optimistic predictions for the future. 

“The American public is too impatient,” Mr. 
Long declared recently. “The public expected 
immediate results from the efforts of the Na- 
tional Administration to put money back into 
circulation, but that money just now is begin- 
ning to circulate. The trouble was that most 
of us were expecting Santa Claus ahead of 
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time. Now that money is getting back into cir- 
culation, however, business is certain to pick 
up and the effects of the efforts to defeat the 
depression will be felt.” 

Mr. Long’s desk Saturday was covered with 
flowers, given him by associates and friends. 
He was kept busy answering the telephone to 
receive calls of congratulation and was besieged 
with letters, cards and telegrams of good wishes. 


—— 


Celebrates 80th Birthday 


APPLETON, WiIs., Dec. 18.—George W. Jones, 
northern hardwood manufacturer, observed his 
cightieth birthday anniversary yesterday at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, where he had been con- 
fined for ten days. Mr. Jones returned to his 
home today and expects to be at his office 
within a few days. President of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., Mr. Jones has been in the 
lumber business since 1888, when the firm was 
organized in Clintonville, Wis. Since 1898 Mr. 
Jones has had his office and residence at Apple- 
ton. He has mills in the North and also in the 
South. 

Mr. Jones is still active in business and is an 
ardent golfer, having been a familiar figure on 
the course of the local country club up to the 
close of last season. He is a member of the 
Riverview Country Club, the Rotary Club and 
for more than fifty years has been a Mason, 
being a member of Waverly lodge, Royal Arch 
chapter and Appleton Commandery of Knights 


Templar. 
—_eVoeaOoe 


Fourth Generation on the Job 


Monrog, La., Dec. 18.—The fourth genera- 
tion of George Breeces in the lumber industry, 
George QO. Breece, jr., whose twenty-first 
birthday arrived only two months ago, has taken 
over the management of the family interests 
in the George E. Breece Lumber Co. here, suc- 


ceeding his father, the late George O. Breece, 
who died suddenly Nov. 15. 
Col. George E. Breece, of Albuquerque, 


N. M., head of the company, who came here 
by plane and train when he learned of his 
son’s death, made arrangements for the young 
man to carry on the work. Although the re- 
sponsibilities will be heavy for one so young, 
his grandfather believes that the job will be 
done well, for George O. Breece, jr., went to 
work for the lumber company as soon as he 
graduated from high school last spring and has 
shown ability. “Besides,” Col. Breece ex- 
plained, “he will have able advisers to aid 
him.” He was pleased with the business out- 
look in Monroe. 





Finance Corporation Broadens Scope 


Following the election of G. W. Dulany, jr., 
as president, the National Homes Finance Cor- 
poration has announced new broadened operat- 
ing policies, being now in position to extend a 
large volume of first and second mortgage 
credit to dealers who can qualify under the 
simplified rules. Among new developments is 
extending territory in which loans may be 
made. Another significant development for the 
dealer is the reduction of financing expense, 
discounts on first mortgage paper being re- 
duced a full 50 percent and on second mort- 
gages almost as much. This means that the 
National Homes Finance Corporation is now 
operating the lowest cost financing in the build- 
ing field. This policy also makes it possible 
to finance small first mortgages in the lower 
bracket of property values, for which no first 
mortgage financing has been available for some 
time, 

George W. Dulany, jr., the new president, 
brings a wealth of experience to this office and 
is widely known for his many connections in 
the lumber industry. Other officers elected 
were: Donald H. McNeal, vice president and 
general manager; Robert G. Wallace, treas- 
urer; Davis W. Glass, secretary. In addition 
to Messrs. Dulany, Wallace and McNeal, the 
executive committee comprises Adam Triesch- 
mann, of Crosset Watzek Gates, Chicago, and 
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J. F. Donahue, South Bend Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Alton J. Hager, retiring president, was 
elected chairman of the board of directors and 
given a vote of thanks for his untiring efforts 
in behalf of the corporation. Both stockhold- 
ers and directors expressed appreciation of the 
progress made under the management of Don- 
old H. McNeal, who will continue in that 
responsible position. Mr. McNeal announced 
the affiliation of the Curtis Companies, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and the Morgan Sash & Door Co., 
of Oshkosh, Wis., both of whom will lend 
full co-operation to the finance company’s plan. 

All dealers maintaining a credit and financial 
standing consistent with sound mortgage bank- 
ing requirements and who have a good record 
for meeting their trade obligations are now 
eligible for this service. Experience has shown, 
however, that success can be had only when 
the dealer adheres to complete unit selling and 
maintains consumer contract through alert ad- 
vertising and sales activity. The service of the 
National Homes Finance Corporation is no 
longer contingent upon the purchase of any 
other service. 

The new board of directors is made up of 
some of the most outstanding lumbermen, both 
manufacturers and retailers, in the country. 





“ Globe-Trotting ‘Lumberman 


Ex_mira, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Nathan Kallenbach, 
of Kallenbach & Langerman (Ltd.), Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa, accompanied by 
his wife recently visited the Elmira branch of 
the Insular Lumber Sales Corporation, to con- 
fer with S. G. H. Turner, Merle D. Thompson 
and Lewis Henry, local executives of the firm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kallenbach had been traveling 
five months, coming to America by way of the 
East Indies, Java, China and Japan, and in 
this country visiting Seattle, Los Angeles and 
Chicago on their way to Philadelphia, the head- 
quarters of the Insular company. From Phila- 
deiphia they came here, and thence to New 
York to embark for England. It was their 
first visit to this country and they were en- 
thusiastic about it, but were quite willing to re- 
turn home. 

Mr. Kallenbach is one of the best customers 
the Insular company has for the mahogany it 
produces at its mill at:Fabrica, P. I., and he 
reported a good demand for it from mines, fur- 
niture factories, car builders, and for store 


fronts. 
——_—_ 


Saw at the South Pole 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 18.—No grammati- 
cal error that, it is hoped. This telegram came 
recently to H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., from Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
who is heading another expedition bound for 
the very bottom of the Antarctic: 

IN URGENT NEED OF SIX CIRCULAR 
SAWS TEN INCHES IN DIAMETER THREE 
QUARTER INCH HOLE AND TWO CIRCU- 
LAR CROSSCUT SAWS TEN INCH DIAM- 
ETER THREE QUARTER INCH HOLE 
BOTH ONE SIXTEENTH INCH STOP 
PLEASE SHIP TO ME CARE OF GARDINER 
BINNERY AND HALLIBURTON WELLING- 
TON NEW ZEALAND. 


— 


2 E BYRD 


Immediately the saws were shipped, to take 
their places in the carpenter, repair and me- 
chanical shops of the S. S. Jacob Ruppert, flag- 
ship of the expedition, which already is carry- 
ing other types of “Silver Steel” saws, includ- 
ing metal-cutting circular saws, hacksaw 
frames and blades, ice saws, files, and torches. 

The Atkins company is the proud possessor 
of a certificate which, signed by Admiral Byrd, 
was presented in recognition of the satisfactory 
results obtained from a large supply of saws 
which the company furnished the former Byrd 
expedition to the South Pole. 





SINCE THE Wortp War about 40,000 acres of 
national forest land in Michigan have been re- 
stocked with trees, with plantings as necessary, 
in a campaign to put the State in position again 
to grow its own forest products. 
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Wanted POPLAR DOWELS 


We want to get in touch with mills 
equipped or willing to equip themselves 
to furnish 115/16” Poplar dowels in 
carlots. To be used for bungs SND. 


MAISEY & DION oyitted ty 


CISAR BROS., 2357 So. Loomis St., Chicago 
TELEPHONE, Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








any aie Dea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
Engcinaun Sprace, Sia Sproce tnd Weners Bn 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 - Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
w frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/."x612") 
Postpaid $5.00 














American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








—* 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Trade Is Slow But Revival Is Expected 
Soon After Inventories 


There has been a further decline in the demand for south- 
ern pine, while production has risen from 37 to 43 percent 
of normal. Most of the orders recently booked were for 
mixed lots for filling out yard assortments, which had been 
depleted by sales for Government forest camp and other 
projects. Because of the requirement that shipments be 
made within thirty days, yards intend to hold off until they 
can be sure the lumber will not be received until after 
inventory. Actual purchases for railroad use are reported 
to have been light, but there seem to be a large number 
of big schedules in prospect, and it is believed that these 
will result in orders soon after the first of the year, and 
large purchases for federally financed public works are sure. 
The recent promulgation of rules for classifying mills that 
may allow the price differential will help in the closing 
of business. A good part of the orders recently placed are 
said to have gone to the smaller plants. The trade is of 
the opinion that with stocks everywhere low, there will be 
a marked revival of buying early in the new year. 


North Carolina pine has recently been in small demand, 
for consumption is inactive, and both box makers and retail 
yards are pretty well supplied, so are confining purchases 
to items needed to fill orders on hand. With inventory 
time near, many buyers are in fact requesting that ship- 
ments, on orders placed recently, be delayed. While Code 
prices are being maintained, buyers are inclined to think 
that the lists need revision, and are perhaps encouraged in 
this attitude by the confusion as to classification of mills 
entitled to quote differential below standard prices. 


Western Pine Mills*Report Business Quiet, With Their 
Stocks at Low Level 


Bookings of the western pine mills have been declining, 
and those for the two weeks ended Dec. 16 made about 70 
percent of the production. Stocks at the mills are still low, 
their total Dec. 16 being about 20 percent less than on the 
corresponding date last year, and while there has been a 
seasonal falling off in operations, the cut is nearly twice as 
large as at this time last year. The retailers bought rather 
heavily before minimum prices went into effect, and do not 
want to order now because shipment within the 30-day 
Code time might bring the stock to them before the taking 
of inventory, so No. 2 commons have been slow, as have 
selects also. There has been only a little business in shop, 
perhaps partly because of the advances in this item made in 
minimum lists, and there are few inquiries. Demand for 
shook is dull. 


West Coast Mill Orders Decline Sharply; Consumption 
Makes Heavy Inroads on Buyers’ Stocks 


New business of West Coast mills during the two weeks 
ended Dec. 16 fell to little more than half the production, 
the decline occurring principally in the domestic cargo mar- 
ket—although there had also been a decline in production. 
Identical mills showed new business about 31 percent less 
than in the two preceding weeks. 





Buying has been better maintained in the rail market 
than in any other, although unfilled orders are heavy and 
shipments have continued to run about twice as large as 
new business, these shipments representing mostly orders 
placed before the effective date of minimum prices. Yards 
at country points find it necessary to buy some additional 


uppers, because of better sales to farmers. Railroads are 
doing a little buying, and there are prospects of some large 
orders from them and for public works projects. 


Atlantic coast trade is rather dull, because bad weather 
has reduced consumption, which, however is at such a rate 
that storage stocks are being absorbed much more rapidly 
than was expected. Official delivered minimum prices have 
been set, with Conference rate continued for the first quar- 
ter of 1934. Yards are becoming adjusted to the new con- 
ditions; their current sales have already necessitated some 
fill-in orders, and it is believed that soon after inventory 
they will have to enter the market for larger lots. Very 
little business is coming from California. 

The Oriental market seems to be awaiting an easing in 
trans-Pacific rates; the fall in American exchange has 
turned many orders from Canada, but Japanese money has 
also tended to decline. Europe is reported to be leading in 
the buying, with South America making inquiries. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Move Better Than Last Year 


Demand for northern hemlock has been running about 
twice as large as at the corresponding date of last year, 
despite the fact that practically all the Conservation Camp 
schedules have been filled. Orders are coming from retail 
yards for jobs now under way, and immediate shipment is 
wanted, as yard stocks are scant; and industrials are buying 
low grades, also for rush shipment. Practically all the re- 
tail orders are from country points, and reflect the im- 
provement in the financial condition of the farmer. 


Northern pine mills are shut down, and new business has 
recently amounted to about one-third more than last year’s. 
In the eastern markets, there is practically no competition 
from Canadian imports, because Canadian exchange is at 
a premium, but both yard and industrial purchases are 
small. The farm trade of the middle West is better than 
at this time last year, but yards are ordering sparingly 
until after inventory time. Prices of a few items in low 
supply at mills have shown some strength. 

Eastern spruce mills have fair order files, and are receiv- 
ing some orders from the retailers, partly because of the 
lessening of price competition from western fir, and partly 
because Canadian mills are diverting their output to the 
English market. 


Both Domestic and Export Markets for Hardwoods Slow; 
Improvement Expected After New Year's 


Hardwood orders during the week ended Dec. 16 fell to 
less than half the production, although there had been a 
curtailment of the production from 38 percent of normal 
two weeks before, to 30 percent of normal. The chief con- 
suming groups in the domestic market are holding off until 
after the first of the year. There is very little call from 
automobile or furniture factories, and millwork and flooring 
plants and retail dealers remain inactive. Furniture and 
automobile buying is expected to be stimulated by the 
January shows of these industries, but they are not in- 
clined to do forward buying of hardwood. Foreign de- 
mand has tapered off, partly because higher rates will 
apply on loadings after the first of the year, and partly 
because of holiday influences. Some handlers find it diffi- 
cult to close sales on the basis of the new minimums, and 
feel an intensification of the competition from other coun- 
tries. In the South, rains are making it difficult for many 
mills to produce their allotments. 


Statistics, Pages 38 — Market Reports, Pages 42-45 — Prices, Pages 49-50 
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SOUTHERN PINE 
oe _East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
ge Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Dec. 7-11, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
_ West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
ite Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
ly Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Lgth. Dimension Dimension 
y 1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better Shortl’t— 2x4” 3x4" 
ve B&better Bé&better.. 36.00 ....|/nch thick— 1x8” ..... $1.06 92.99 12 @ 1¢’.. SRaR se00lts & 1t’.. 3 ee 
ar- Shortleaf.. 56.25 ....'No. 1 .... 32.40 32.00 ae beens teat 252.50 1x10” ee % mx 2 Ree 23.48 *23.00 |16’ ....... 24.00 24.50 
— a re E 2.50 2x6” de 
= Lo a | x 
n- OT ae vas.oo assorted patterns = |5&6/4 thick— en a oo e195 12, & 14’-- 19.37 19.00/19 @ 14... 2. 22.49 
Shortleaf..*42. 42. etter... 36. CQOisasas #§ § 4 i erentowe seo v ° Fa anak avait 5 5 5’ 
me Longleaf..*45.00 ....|No. 1 .... 35.69 35.00;°"19 --- +--+ *59.00)1x10”" .... 21.50 22.54 92g» ae ee ~~ sy iy 
x 
ry 1x38” flat : Casing & Base, 10-20’ 12 & 14’.. 21.3 ess - 

- ; Surfaced Finish, ° ’ ae 88 os saee- eee 
ry grain— “oe B&better, No. 2 Boards, 1x12” | 16’ ....... 22.48 *22.00)12, & 14.. ons + 
, 3&better.. 38.25 38.54] B&better Ix4 & 62. 55.00 ....| Standard Length | 2x10 vauaie a ae 

No. 1 ....*3214 32:20] Inch thick— Sh 5.45 12, & 14’.. 21.13 21.00 |?x10 
No 2 °.°'99146 32.4317" Casing, Base & Jamb || ortleaf.. 25.45 24.97}16" ......: 23.28 23.00/12 & 14’.. .... 22.50 
n 47 sees 44.00 43.00 ~wF Longleaf.. 29.00 28.70) 9519” roto 
1x4” rift— a tees 2. ° , 99 4m #99 
las B&better ees 45.54 45.00 B&better. 5 ee) tee ES eee 
Shortleaf.. 52.59 ....|10" ...... 250 @.88ltetaa ** tree He. 3 Shertiont Par Seen —— +e 25.25 
1as Longleaf..*57.00 ....|12" ..---. 61.42 60:50|'*° Oe 66.06 2x4” Tn a ia 
° x vr , 
in Ne 1— . 5&6/4 thick— No.1 Fencing and | 12 & 14’.. 25.54 26.00 LS ne ea 
Shortleaf.. 40.00 ....]4, 6, 8”... 55.25 56.67 Boards, 10-20 ie andskes 26.42 26.50 eee . 
~ Selo” ioe eee GORE. suues 31.96 *36.25| 2x6” 2x4” Longleaf— 
1x4” flat ane 55 a ti £9) 2x6 9 , 5 
grain— Be” ewaiwae 69.25 mata! i eho eg =3.39 12 & 14’.. 23.96 23.50 a7 & 14’.. + god 26.50 8x4 & 4x4” 25.00 26.00 
ar 9874 28 05\C— _-» OS sores Sere lae’ ... ae inte Of t& soe 14x6—8x8". 24.00 24.30 
7 3&better.. 38.74 38.25,;C F 1x10 ..-- 36.28 35.00 ccee S2.00 *'* | oxen 3&4x10".. 392 
No. 1 .... 33.86 33.18|Inch thick— 1x12” .... 46.40 46.00| 2x8” id & 14’.. 24.50 24.50 10-10 0” 33.00 *32. 00 
No. 2 .... 19.08 19.10] 4g» - ; os 2 & 14’ #945 6 -- ee eer x1 
ut Oe siscten $6.50 36.80 ; 12 & 14’.. 24.48 *24.50|16’ ....... 25.50 25.50] 3&4x12”... 41.00 45.00 
 sccene 37.36 37.45|No. 2 Fencing, Stand-|16’ ....... 25.21 *26.34| 2x” 5x12-12x12”*40.16*41.13 
ar, Ceiling, Standard i. canned 37.50 37.40 ard Lengths 2x10” 12 & 14’.. 26.00 26.00 
mp ii wen alia Cie aH bo ee 18.81 18.50] 45, a ere 26.00 *27.10 | Shortleat— 
,X Se wees 53.5 53. ” ‘ 90% rl te «ew wees 20.9¢ +t ” ” 
tail B&be tter.. 28.00 28.6 MEE a a: Tee See 14’ .....4.. 26.31 *26.50 axee 97.75 3x4 & oo 21.62 *21.00 
7 " é 0356 Plast Lath 16’ ‘ 27.59 *27.50 - fs See 21.49 29.50 |4x6—Sx8 21.18 20.92 
te ae eee *25. oi a ee poe No, 1 Shiplap, 10-20 | 4) 50°07 “OO S01 16" 6. 28.75 30.00 3&4x10"... 25.00 .... 
ths 5x 4"— 2 os 2x12” x10-10x10"24.00 
Ing 3&better. - 28.90 *28.00 No. 1 ie 51 3.53 1x8” ieee 33.00 32.001'12 & 14’.. 29.52 30.50112 & 14’.. 32.82 35.00 38 4x12" 28.17 
re- MO, 3 wece BORO FO00 MO. BE 2s 2. 75 2.75 11x10 es —— Se aaaae BiSO SRMOLES vaicevns 36.50 so. | SX12- 12x12”*28. 90 
im- | 
has [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] | [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., Dec. 16.— Prices for red 
r’s Following f.o.b. mill prices on actual sales | Portland, Ore., Dee. 19.—Prices of straight cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
ive were reported to the Western Pine Associa- | and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% | to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
ion tion by members during the period Nov. 15 | cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, Dec. Beveled Siding, 42-inch 
? to 20, inclusive. Averages include both di- | to 16, are reported as follows by the Clear Be Se “B” 
at rect and wholesale sales, and are based on | Davis Statistical Bureau: SN csi ees trearac atstn $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 
‘ specified items only. Quotations follow: , : S-iNCh .....eeeeeeee 26.00 22.00 19.00 
are cee dieeams Tia | Vertieat pone mlgaagg - DUD skvcdracavces 27.00 25.00 20.00 
han 1x8” 5/4x8" 6/4x8” | 1x4” ........... 00000. $48.25 $44.25 a a ee 
oly SELEcTs S2 or 4S— &wadr. &wadr. &wadr. | = si lal , 4 inch 
&*) C Select Rib...... $38.77 $50.75 $48.67 | Flat Grain Flooring SeINCH oa cscccsvecscccvescseesnevesees $37.00 
low D Select RL...... 26.11 49.25 50.00 | , B&btr c D OS bd | ea 47.00 
SHor, S2S— No. 1 No.2 | 1x4* stale taker dncaPen was renee $38.25 $35.25 tats Ce Ee 59.00 
cap $19.90 $32.75 SO scevésnaneasine ans 43.00 40.00 cece Finish, B&better 
sl, DD -desenehanat kadesoawudes 20.40 31.65 | Mixed Grain Wiooring ' S2S or S48 
: Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 | CS are srs ee . ere $29.25 ” or Rough 
the 1x8” RL et $20.19 $17.87 | 1x ETE AAD SS EMO REMIT SEONG ORS HR ORS $40.00 
>” PD rs | Ceiling BEE Ss ig Sects sae rhs wc carve aan ne te ae Sige ele ae eae 45.00 
rtly 1x12 R L eoceoeeerese ese eeeeese 24.53 18.83 | 5 4” 2 > - 1 12” 
; le. 0; SP, SO a, . co ceencsasnanue $13.22 | 58X4" -- eee ee eee eee eee 34.25 30.25 5 50.00 
3 ; | Se ie tg a ae 36.00 99 95 I o hciete sd woirec athe ae 6 Sk Och wipe bod me ae 70.00 
the Idaho White Pine ‘“ i DUE S550 ohana has ae Genes han bales 75.00 
SeLect, S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5&6/4x8” | Drop Siding, 1x6” EE DE PIE ES 80.00 
& war. & war. | 106 ee ee ne ye 40.75 37.75 29.75 RE Birks i Gice o: 9 wiuraca yera ee ana WES eee 85.00 
oe $45.77 BEE f° SOS s2csecesacseen neon 43.25 41.25 ae SE nike dG 4559's + Cees webeheeeees 90.00 
Ow; DP BGCOCE Ths cc ccscntwacous 41.77 53.00 | Common Boards and Shiplap Ceiling or Flooring 
Commons S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 | 1x6" 1x” 1x10” 1x12” SN: Skee. esb aware nek brah ones enw nae a $25.00 
lt “RAE $34.12 $26.77 $18.67 SS ae es $32.75 $32. 25 $33.25 $36.25 BIE cliktibenl a tntols wre ae a a alee emai 28.00 
2 a eer 62.76 37.01 33.51 | No. 2 ....2-. 27.75 28.75 28.75 29.95 
es Sy Bs Me riensarccsesevai $13.67 | No. 3 1112: 23:75 2425 2425 ... Disgount on Moldings 
’ 5 +s 69.09 24.29 -e++ | Made from 1x4” and under.............- 64% 
l to wane —_ nee anne Made from other sizes......... peeienias 54% 
‘ x! x! 5 / 4x! , ~ ’ 
na eon S2 or 4S— & wadr. & wadr. & wadr. | 20’ Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16 
mal B&better RL ....... $61.25 $63.40 $62.73 | 4” 3: 5.25 $36.2! 25 | 1" ~~ 
S ton oe?" 61.50 55 82 52.98 | 33: 33°5 34. 34, sy G6 Si cetaeaehboagensnmenbecnaadocncs: $0. 
-On- BP Manet Whee ccs as 48.00 44.35 43.00 r 33.5 34. 34. 34. 34.00 ae Bie pp ON eee, eee ee 30 
atil Sop, S25 — a Ray —s = +e 1 BP ES seiccrtyreveeeconchucneesnennbnanen 35 
‘Sear eee $35.35 $30.02 $20.05 | .50 
rom OG Se acest ons 33.92 ee | #3 1 — 293, 33.25. 
° 8 / 5.7 7 tandom— ‘ 
ine S tapeeewiawnatl 45.70 eae Vi n—No. .00 CROSS TIES 
weal ‘ Larch—Douglas Fir E No. 1 Common peal &/or Surfaced Timbers 
an¢ No. 4 Dimension, Bee", 16 ccc scckeccces $17.46 3x3 to 4x12” to 20’ $35.50 St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 7.—The followin 
: - < r. oX9 Xlor  p MCE CLT TCT ee 35.8 st. bi S, MO, 0 ee § cross 
the = : Dimension, 2x6&8", ee ae FOO 16.39 | 5x5 to 12x18” to 40’..........ceceesees 36.25 | tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 
St Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..... 32.88 | Untreated Untreated 
in & & White Oak Red Oak 
de- RED CEDAR SHINGLES _ . So a Sant ath as rib ia ey ey} 
: : JS eae .35 3 
will WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE No. 3 6x8x8".... 2.202022. 115 1:10 
etiy Seattle, Wash., Dee. 16.— The following | No 5’ §x7x3’ 1.00 "05 
ohas? [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] minimum prices on red cedar shingles, per le ee os :90 85 
1iffi- Portl 1.0 D 5.—TI Settenss re square f. o. b. mill, became effective Nov. 13, ms vcndicdadadiadtladetadbstcka eae “ : 
oe pat, ve ec. 1! .—The following are and represent the market price: Tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 cents less 
and ricer r mixed carlots prevailing today: No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less 
Finish— Factory stock— a . a o. than white oak. 
yun- xi” — To THE TRADE Switcl Bridge 
XLlGi see eves oo. Ee araee $22.00 ” i switcen 1 
lany SM thin ces 36.00 : a "5200 | 18, cere tg ttartsc ttt $2.68 $2.13 $1.79 Ties Plank 
sia’ i) | 4s 6/4 eatoqnaige 27°50 vig ‘1. ot ee 2.92 2.24 1.62 White oak. untreated $40.00 $41.0 00 
- -< [Biseesseese ele 2 9 « ’ Mtwweesevs ° a 
gk tea $42.50@ 44.50 SLE ccosiavace See , a bd. 8q).-....... 3.82 2.14 1.57 Red oak, untreated......... 38. 00 ‘ 
Beve al siding— ‘ Te Th celta hee 31.50 © WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— Red oak, treated No. 5...... 55.00 
BIE seen eces 23.00 SR See WS Soc ahivwestee re oe «4s 2.48 1.97 1.63 At present it is not known what prices 
rs go Flat gr. 24.00 Lath .........- 4.00 | 18” (5/2 & 5/2%)...... 2.70 2.06 1.44 | will apply under the NRA Code to southern 
4x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box...... 15.00 ge OS SS ee 3.02 1.89 1.32 heart pine and southern sap pine. 
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ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


All Ports—C.LF. for West Coast Fir and 
Hemlock 

Price changes become effective ten days 
after publication by Code Authority. 

Handling charge beyond “ships tackle” 
varies at each port. When figuring back- 
haul freight—dock to delivery point—base on 
nearest quarter dollar; if fraction is 12%c or 
more, add 25c; if less than 12%c, drop. 


Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 


S.G. V.G. 
ad ae ae ae ig hb opener erat dient $32.00 $47.50 
Sr tha wena dn ned de daw wo wee 35.50 45.50 
th ein 6 oe be eee eake necKae 39.75 47.75 
ES ah ae ina gi de Gh wi ewe deee 36.75 49.25 
i” 166s advan tkeewnh bene esis 32.25 48.25 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

B&Btr. se. 8 “a 
PE tsessaern eran $28.75 $24.75 $14.75 
ME” cascsesciceone Mee 28.00 18.00 
oa. a aw a eaten 33.50 29.50 19.50 
ME siaceeievcwee 35.25 31.25 21.25 
Dt istenanbadaew ad 37.25 34.75 26.75 
Pe esaenmanrsacnnn 39.50 36.50 28.50 

Fir Siding K.D. 
B&Btr. “C" “— 
1x6—4 to 20’........ $38.50 to $35.50 to $27.50 

40.50 38.50 

Fir Finish 6-20’ 
B&Btr. B&Btr. 

F.G V.G. 
aaa > dics Gre te’ hy Watle e ed $41.00 $47.00 
i a eedigincbaws Koes eewdad 42.00 50.00 
iin Win ia doy erage weiene a hiae ate 55.00 65.00 
EE Oe A nen bed ad wae eRe Oe Oh 44.50 50.50 
yee eee ee 45.50 53.50 
ae a oe ae array iti shsem Sie che nt 59.75 68.75 
6 Le ee 44.75 50.75 
as Bs don alten et eae 45.75 53.75 
CE cnn & kha ews ecw aemaca 60.00 69.00 
Me wee e a eh bak beh kG ee 4 Wamu 40.50 46.50 
SE 0 te dh ogee h CNN We 4 een 42.25 50.25 
SE” (din dawn oe ewe ath aa eihacks 55.25 65.25 

Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
B&Btr. 

F.G. V.G 
5 A ane t heh wake ese 066 Re eee eRwES $67.75 $49.75 
EE aah bbe mad We Heke eee Oe 70.75 50.75 
ES anwitiewns eae ih'ea 6 wore 68.00 50.00 
DP i-kecthbeesaedbens cae 71.00 51.00 

Eave Gutters 10-40’ 
DE” s2encaCidweredad eera bse aewa eeeernes $49.50 
REGS Se re ren Snes 49.75 
DE G.wia keke Vbbb ne hkeé on he ner ender enae ae 50.00 
Fir Dimension and Boards 
on 


2” Fir Green Dimension Surfaced to1\4” Off 
No. 1 Com. Fir 15% No. 2 

For straight No. 1 common add $1. 

2x3-6’, $19.75; 8’ $26.75; 10’, $27.75: 12 poe 
14’, $28.75; 16 to 20’, $31.25; 22 to 32’, $39. 

2x4-6’, $19.50; 8’, $29; 10’, $29: 12 and 14°. 
$29.50; 16 and 18’, $31; 22 and 24’, $33; 26 to 
$9’, $36 

2x6” 6’, $17.75; 8 and 10’, $25.7 12 and 14’, 

2 to 32’ $35. 75. 


5.75; 
$29.25; 16, 18 and 20’, $29.75; 22 tc 
50; 12 to 20’, 


2x8-6’, $19.50; 8 and 10’, $27. 
$30; 22-24’, $33; 26-32’, $36. 

2x10”-6’, $22.50; 8 and 10’, $27.50; 12’, $29.50; 
14 to 20’,. $30. 50; 22-24’, $33. 50; 26-32’, $36.50. 

2x12”-6’, $22.50; 8 and 10’, $28; 12 and 14’, 
$30.50; 16 to 20’, $31.50; 22-24’, $34; 26-32’, 
$37. 

Above items hemlock, $2 less. 

The above sizes in No. 2 common fir and/or 
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hemlock are quoted $4 to $5.50 lower; with 
No. 3 $3 to $4.50 below No, 2. 


Fir Plank and Small Timbers 


Surfaced to 4” off Lengths 8 to 20 Ft. 

No. 1 common 15% No. 2- 3x3”, $30.25; 4”, 
$29.00; 6”, $28.25; 8”, ‘$28.50 ws $28; 12”, $28; 
4x4”, $28.25; 6”, $28. 50; i "$28. 75; 10”, $28.25; 
12”, $28.25. 

No. 2 common in above sizes drop $2.50 
for 3x3-4-, 6- and 8-, 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch; 
drop $3.50 for 3x10 and 12-inch, and 4x10 and 
12-inch. 

No. 3 common below No. 2 common, $2; for 
3x3-, 4-, 6- and 8- and 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
and $3 for 3x10- and 12 and 4- x 10- and 12- 
inch. 

Fir Timbers 


(For Hemlock, $2 Less) 


C.I.F. Prices—Rough—Range from $29.25 
for 6x6-, to $30.75 for 18x18-inch No. 1 com- 
mon 15% No. 2. 

Lengths 8- to 24’ for No. 2 common, deduct 
$3.50 per M from above. No. 3 common, de- 
duct $6.50. 

For lengths 41- to 100’ call for special 
quotation. 

Boards 

Inch common fir and/or hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S. 

For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 

For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 

T&G, and/or beaded, add 50 cents. 

All 4%” stock must be branded sub-standard 
after Jan. 1. 


No.1 15% 

No. 2 No, 2 No.3 Rough 

Com. Com. Com. Add 
oe ree $26.25 sides er $3.50 
ee 24.50 $22.50 $16.50 3.25 
oe err 23.75 21.75 16.75 3.00 
Se. samen 26.50 22.50 18.50 3.25 
3 mares 27.25 23.75 19.25 3.00 
BE” ecauwe 27.25 23.75 19.25 3.00 
Os 30.50 24.50 19.50 2.75 


Above boards are %” thick and predomi- 
nate in Atlantic Seaboard markets. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 18. 
tations: 


Yellow Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
Red Fir: $13. 


s1808 Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8.50. 
wee No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 








Log market quo- 





Seattle, Dec. 16.—Average prices of logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $19-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 
$11-9. 
Cedar: Shingle logs $10-12; lumber logs, 
18. 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50-8.00. 


Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 
3, $10-9. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized, f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Dec. 16: 

First Second Third 
PU” ccceeene wens $63.95 $53.38 $38.36 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are minimum prices f. o. b. Wau- 
sau, Wis., on northern hardwoods, as estab- 
lished by the Lumber Code Authority: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
SOP stevieens 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
|, ee ae 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
ee  wsehene ee 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
PE svivecaee 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop 
| eee 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
] ee 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
Be eaeeeans 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 
|, eee 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
4 ae 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00... 
Se xsbonnus 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 .. 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75: No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BIRCH FAS Sel Com Com Com 
a 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 
OO Ee 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
|, 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
|) 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
, Sa 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4” 
0: ae 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” 
7 ee 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L. 
|,” 7 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. 
ee 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM FAS & Sel Com Com 
ek #eemenes 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
Dee kevesans 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
7 ae 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
Ey haccKees 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 
OO: eS 65.00 45.00 30.00 ogee 
oo) 2 75.00 55.00 35.00 ar 


4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Rock ELM FAS Com Com Com 
Oe sneaed asic 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
SS, eer 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
| POR 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
| ee 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 

 ¢ Serer 90.00 80.00 50.00 aaah 

1: pees 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sort MAPLE FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 


Saaiaincint 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
a wene wow 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
ee. wanamwod 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
_. eee 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
Harp No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.3 


Mapie FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound 
4/4 60.00 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 
9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 

12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 

16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 


Kinn Drytnc CHarGcEes — 5/8, 3/4 &4/4, $6; 
5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4, $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15; 
basswood, $1 per M less. 

WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED STOCK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 2,200; bass- 
wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. 


If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. 


For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- 
work additions shown in Broughton List; except, 
figure maple on birch basis. 








SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 
FIGURED RED GumM— PoPLAR— 
Qtd. FAS..107.60 j= ..cccccceces se 0 06—C—<“‘( tC HO RO Pin. FAS 68.75 
Rev Gum— Selects 53.75 

Qtd. FAS.. 69.50 eee eee cee ceeeeees 16.75 No. 2-A.. 34.50 
No. 1&sel. 47.00 | .....-...-.. — "  ~isevesonaes No, 2-B.. 31.75 

Pin. FAS... 70.50 =—=«—-—__sccuacccvecs — @#8=— Ss kaneeenawnne ope Sane iiciin 

een PAS.. ee lgdemsbethine Abenevastaas: wasbseukeot No. l&sel... 48.00 
No. 1&sel. 42.25@ 44.25 44.75 «= §««- va ccccccccce. sccccccecece TUPELO— 
No.2com. 31.25 jj =  ——§ .icecccecees TG 8 sss ee bb Rvs reese Pin. No. 2.. ....--. 
Wire Oak— HARD MAPLE— 

Ota) No 1 ST akines: beneken 
PMTs cicednecesgh 66abdcnnwend ONG i$ weacecddeses REECH— 

Pin. No. 1 Pe Sas beeeess 
& sel 57.00@ 58.25 63.25 = = cuceccccccee cvccecvecece CoTTon woop— 
eae” =3=3§6)3© <=) —l fh ivdnantesidene etbeeenehess ‘Rwihbebooewce Box bds 

Rep Osax— 13-17” 56.50 
ee n,n ee saci naeeeen dab menes ems 101.75 WILLOw— 
Bee, BEOOL, BEBO SETH secceveseces —— 8 8 8=—_—“ds«y. ‘Seth ac ath abe No. 1&sel 36.75 
a cect beeeveds “kbee awake bees Meo keacadaed 51.50 MAGNOLIA— 
MIxED OAK— | eee 64.75 
ee | CT ey er ee eee Ds Ns saab 
is ) Ss tees onc ences —— £@ 4 #£«ghvcevheudes 69.25 No. 2 com.. 27.25 


ranges of prices on southern hardwoods reported during the period ended Dec. 15, Chicago basis: 


5/4 6/4 8/4 
ewes eae eee 61.00 piwvee eee 
Skene sewadnknease 27.25 errr re re 
Seees ane akKONweson 60.00 Teer TTT 
CAPKS. HnpOreeeeens 45.00 Fi see ha aeees 
— 8 06=—(“(ié‘i‘“‘C Ke RO CaS 
«see 52.25 rrrrrer Tr me 


eee reer eee ee ee eee eeeese 
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WALTER H. BISSELL, 75, prominent figure 
in the Wisconsin lumber industry, died at his 
home in Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11, after an ill- 
ness of ten years with muscular neuritis 
which had confined him to his bed the last 
fourteen months, His passing marks the end 
of a logging and lumbering career which is 
equaled by but a few of Wisconsin’s pioneer 
lumbermen. Mr. Bissell’s lumbering opera- 
tions extended to Mississippi when lumber- 
ing companies were organized there in 1902 
by Wausau capital. He was best known in 
Wisconsin through his connections with the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., which for years 
operated numerous logging comes in ilas 
County, and two saw mills at rbor Vitae 
and Hazelhurst. Mr. Bissell was secretary 
and manager of the company from the time 
it was organized in 1905 until it ceased 
operations in the North in 1913. The lumber 
firm was reorganized in 1916 after purchas- 
ing tracts of timber in Langlade County, 
when the village of White Lake was estab- 
lished and the saw mill located there. W. W. 
Gamble of Wausau, son-in-law of Mr. Bissell, 
is president and manager of the company. 
Mr. Bissell was born in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
July 28, 1858, where his father operated a 
sawmill. In 1877 he was made office man- 
ager of the Ford River Lumber Co., of Ford 
River, Mich., and in 1883 he returned to Wis- 
consin as manager of the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., of Schofield. In 1888 he went to 
Harrison to organize and manage the Wis- 
consin Valley Lumber Co. In 1893 he formed 
the Ross Lumber Co., which erected a 
large saw mill and planing mill at Arbor 
Vitae; he was secretary and manager for 
twelve years. In 1905 he associated with 
other leaders of the industry in organizing 
the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., which was 
a consolidation of the Yawkey and Ross in- 
terests. Mr. Bissell later was interested in 
other lumber companies in Wisconsin, Mis- 
sissippi, Oregon and British Columbia, and 
had other business and financial holdings. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons, 
F. K., John M., and Walter H., jr., and two 
daughters. 


DANIEL GREEN SAUNDERS, 78, owner of 
the Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. and of the 
Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died at a hospital in that city Dec. 
10, after a fortnight’s illness. He started in 
the lumber business in the yard and sawmill 
which his father, the late Daniel Green Saun- 
ders, sr., had founded in Bedford, Mo., of 
which town, also, he was one of the found- 
ers. The son later took over the Bedford 
properties and subsequently established an 
office in Chillicothe, Mo. In 1876 he married 
and ten years later moved to Kansas City, 
where he was associated with the C. P. 
Cowan Lumber Co. After a few years he 
began a business of his own, and still later 
he and the late Samuel G. Turner started the 
Saunders-Turner company, of which Mr. 
Saunders became sole owner when his part- 
ner died, and he was in active charge of the 
business until his final illness. Mr. Saunders 
was a charter member—the twelfth signer 
of the roster—of the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo 
Club, and was especially active in the club’s 
charitable work. He was esteemed for his 
sterling honesty in business, his wholesome 
friendliness and a kindliness that was felt 
by all with whom he came in contact. The 
widow, a daughter and a sister survive. 





FRANK J. FULTON, 58, who was in the 
cooperage business for many years and who 
later was in the cottonseed-oil brokerage 
business also, died recently in New York. In 
1903 he relinquished the management of the 
Vigo Cooperage Co., Terre Haute, Ind., to 
take charge of the Paducah Cooperage Co., 
Paducah, Ky., and a year later he moved to 
Louisville, where with R. C. Wagner and F. 

7. McKee he formed the Kentucky Stave 
Co. In 1907 these same men and E. H. Fer- 
fuson organized a syndicate to buy the Ken- 
tucky Refining Co., refiner of cottonseed oil; 
later Mr. Fulton succeeded Mr. Ferguson as 
president of the firm, which changed its 
name to the Van Camp Oil Co. In 1910 Mr. 
Fulton left Louisville for New York, where 
he continued in the cottonseed oil brokerage 
business. He was a nephew of the late J. E. 
Defebaugh and the late E. H. Defebaugh, 
editors and owners of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN and Hardwood Record, respectively. 


_ WINFIELD SCOTT CRAM, one of the orig- 
inal founders of Raymond, Wash., and the 
first mill operator of the Willapa Harbor 
district in the State of Washington, died 
Suddenly in Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 15. He 
had represented the Sun Lumber Co. in Los 
Angeles for the last four years. Mr. Cram 
came to Raymond in 1904 and was associated 
With Jacob Siler in the operation of the Siler 
mill, the first on Willapa Harbor. He also 
Was a member of the first Raymond city 


council. Later he was secretary of the Hanify 
Lumber Co., was manager of the Cram Lum- 
ber Co., and was associated with the Sun 
Lumber Co. He was widely known in the 
Pacific Northwest prior to his removal to 
Los Angeles. He is survived by his son, 
W. R. Cram, who was associated with him 
in the Sun Lumber Co.’s Los Angeles office. 





FREEMAN GEORGE BRYNOLSON, 40, 
president of the Northwest Spruce Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., died Dec. 6, from the effects of a 
bullet fired by a hunting companion, Jack 
Hanson, logging superintendent of the Kelley 
Logging Co., who mistook him for a deer 
while the two were hunting with friends 
about fifty miles south of Prince Rupert, 
B. C. The bullet severed an artery in his 
thigh, and despite prompt first-aid measures 
he died on a speeding launch before a doctor 
could be reached. Mr. Brynolson, a former 
resident of Victoria and Prince Rupert, moved 
to Seattle just after the World War and 
formed the Northwest Spruce Co., which han- 
dles the clear spruce output of three mills 
and also does some export business; the com- 
pany will be continued. He is survived by 
his widow and daughter, and his mother. 


WALTER J. BAGLEY, 67, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Evans-Lee Lumber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., died Nov. 25 at his home, of a 
heart attack. When he was 16 he went to 
work in the offices of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co. at Porter’s Mills (he had been ticket 
agent there for the Milwaukee road for two 
years previous), and continued with the 
company, there and in Eau Claire, until 1905, 
when he acquired an interest in the Evans- 
Lee company. Mr. Bagley was well known 
to lumber dealers in the State, and from 
1929 to 1932 he was a director of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. For 
several years, also, he was president of the 
North West Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club. 


HOWARD V. MEEKS, 55, secretary-treas- 
urer of Gardner & Meeks, Englewood, N. J., 
died in a New York hospital Dec. 14 two 
weeks after an operation for a _ kidney 
tumor. He was graduated from Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in 1901 and four years 
later joined the lumber firm, which was 
founded by his grandfather, Robert Gardner, 
in 1853. He had also been president of the 
Woodcliffe Trust Co., Woodcliffe Land & Im- 
provement Co., and the Union Automobile 
Co. Surviving are his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 


AL SCHOFIELD, 81, described in the local 
press as the “greatest cruiser of them all,” 
died at Seattle, Wash., Dec. 13. His accurate 
appraisals of timber values brought the Mer- 
rill & Ring and the Boeing interests to the 
new State of Washington. His “OK” re- 
sulted in the purchase of millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber. Mr. Schofield entered the 
lumber business with the father of R. Dwight 
Merrill, at Saginaw, Mich. Rheumatism 
forced his retirement from the woods about 
twenty-five years ago. 





JOSEPH W. FERGUSON, 58, one of the 
founders of the Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., died Dec. 9 at his farm home near Mc- 
Allen, Tex., where he had been in retirement 
since 1929, when he relinquished control of 
the company to younger men. He and his 
associates had started the company in Kan- 
sas City, but after fifteen years moved it to 
St. Louis, where the reorganized firm still 
maintains its sales office. Mr. Ferguson, 
after his retirement, devoted his interests to 
his grapefruit farm. 





JTAMES CHARLES WILLIAMS, 71, gen- 
eral logging superintendent of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co. for the last twenty-five 
years and continuously employed by the com- 
pany for fifty-four years, died Dec. 6 at his 
home in Franklin, Va. His rare qualities of 
mind and heart and his genial personality 
endeared him to a wide circle of friends, and 
he was considered an authority on woods 
lore. The widow, a daughter, five sons and 
two brothers survive. 


MRS. ANNE S. FISH, of Chicago, widow 
of the late Frank F. Fish, who was secre- 
tary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation for twenty-five years, died Dec. 18. 
Mrs. Fish was a very estimable lady who 
had a wide circle of friends. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Dec. 21 at St. Ambrose Church 
in Chicago, and burial was in the Fish family 
lot at Racine, Wis., beside her husband, who 
died suddenly in 1929. 


M. P. JUDGE, 70, president of the Judge 
Lumber Co., West Scranton, Pa., died Dec. 1 
at his home after a brief illness. Years ago 
he founded the retail lumber firm of Mul- 


51 


herin & Judge, but subsequently established 
the Judge Lumber Co., which he operated 
until his death. He was well known in lum- 
ber circles, and was treasurer of the Lack- 
awanna County Lumbermen’s Association. 

FRANK J. SAXE, 79, secretary of the At- 
lantic Coast Lumber Corporation, New York, 
died recently at his home in Fiushing. In 
1873 he became a member of the lumber firm 
of Saxe Bros. at Albany, N. Y., and thirty 
years later he moved to New York City to be 
one of the organizers of the Atlantic Coast 
company. He was a member of the board 
of trustees of Flushing Hospital. 





ALBERT R. BOLLER, 62, vice president 
and secretary of the Charles Boller & Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died Dec. 16, following an 
operation for appendicitis. He had been an 
officer of this company for many: years in 
association with his brother, Henry E. Bol- 
ler. He was a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Surviving are his widow, a 
son, six sisters and one brother. 





‘JOHN P. KINSLOW, 40, manager of the 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. yard at Roxton, Tex., 
was killed Dec. 1 by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol in his home. He formerly had 
managed Lyon-Gray yards at Commerce and 
Royse City, Tex., before going to Roxton. 


FRANK E. BENJAMIN, 50, secretary of 
the Robidoux Lumber Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
died Dec. 3 at his home after an illness of 
several months. He had been connected with 
the lumber company for twenty-five years. 


WILBUR F. WARNER, 90, formerly con- 
nected with the Warner Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., of which his son, J. Wilbur 
Warner, is president, died Dec. 13 after an 
illness of two months. 


MRS. BLANCHE ARCHER FINLEY, 5852, 
wife of A. R, Finley, manager of the Stanley 
Lumber Co., Stanley, Kan., died Dec. 6 at her 
home after a long illness. 


EDWARD H. CASE, 53, secretary-manager 
of the Vallejo Lumber Co., Vallejo, Calif., 
died Dec. 9, of a heart attack. 





Germany Subsidizes Building 


Repairs, Extensions 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The German 
Government’s program to combat unemployment 
provides large grants to promote building con- 
struction, and a report in regard to its work- 
ing has been prepared by Vice Consul C. W. 
Gray, at Berlin. Since September, 1932, the 
Government has granted subsidies totaling 700 
million marks to the building trades for re- 
pairs, extensions, partitioning, and remodeling 
work. That the Government considers the re- 
sults satisfactory, is evident from the fact that 
it continues to appropriate funds for new sub- 
sidies. The latest appropriation for building 
subsidies—500 million marks—was made Sept. 
21. Regulations regarding the granting of in- 
dividual subsidies are that in case of repairs and 
extensions, the subsidy amounts to 20 percent 
of the cost of the work, but the total cost of 
each job must be at least 100 marks. For par- 
titioning and remodeling, the subsidy is 50 per- 
cent of the total cost, but the maximum sub- 
sidy which can be granted is limited to 1000 
marks. In addition, the Government will issue, 
to the person to whom the subsidy is granted, 
six interest coupons, each of which is equal to 
4 percent of the amount spent by such persons 
(exclusive of the subsidy itself) for repair, ex- 
tension, partitioning, or remodeling work. These 
coupons will be redeemed in cash—one every 
year—during the years 1934 to 1939. A person 
who spends 1000 marks for repairs or extension, 
thus receives a total subsidy of 392 marks. A 
person who spends 1000 marks gets a total 
subsidy of 1240 marks. Subsidies can be granted 
to the owner, tenant, renter, or other proprietor 
of any kind of building, except buildings owned 
or administered by the Reich or States, and to 
a commune or communal association only when 
it contributes its share from funds not provided 
for in the regular budget. Work for which 
subsidies are granted under the new regulations 
must be ended by March 31, 1934. Included 
in projects for which subsidies are granted is 
the building of cellars for protection against 
air raids. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
’ In Classified Department 


One issue ......... ee Uhl lL 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line | 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues......... .90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues........ . $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Beven Words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 





Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBER. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








WANTED 


Salesmen 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 
New wood working machine which does mortising, 
routing, boring, turning, drum sanding, grinding, 
etc. offers salesmen calling on lumber dealers extra 

















earnings. Reliable men are invited to 

Address “C. 32,” care American Lumberman. 

WANTED SALESMEN 

Men calling on retail lumber trade, particularly 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas and other 
western sections, are offered attractive specialty 
screen proposition. Only reliable men wanted. Can 
be handled with other lines. Active season begins 
soon. 

Address “C. 33," care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN WTD. FOR SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Address “C, 37,"" care American Lumberman. 
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Employment 


COMPETENT MALE STENO-BOOKKEEPER 


With Accounting and Sales experience at South- 
ern Pine, Cypress, Hardwood Lumber and Mill- 
work plants. Nominal salary acceptable, pending 
business improvement. 

Address “‘C, 29,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 


Of good habits, in either yard or office, have had 
general experience. Also run bookkeeping and bill- 
ing machine, experienced wholesale, retail and 
bank. Go anywhere. References given. CLIF- 
FORD 8S. KOFOID, Caruthers, California. 








RETAIL LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


Man wants connection; 30 years’ experience; con- 
versant with all phases of the business; reference 
furnished; correspondence invited. 

Address “C. 35,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER 


Inspector capable of buying logs and standing 
timber. 
Address “B. 91," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 


Stenographer. Lbr. exp.; A-1 Ref. Chicago pfd, 
Address “B. 84,” care American Lumberman. 


DRAFTSMAN—DETAILER—BILLER 


Seeking job with manufacturer, dealer, contractor. 
Advanced manual arts education. Cost Book A 
grad. Exper. spec. millwork, cabinet work, plans, 
construction. Devoted to service. 

Address ‘“‘C. 28,” care American Lumberman., 











Lumber and Dimension 


EXPERIENCED COMPETENT WHOLESALER 


Eastern sales manager, 25 years one house, sell- 
ing mostly industrial trade in New York and New 
Jersey, open for engagement. Mills manufacturing 
Northern, Idaho, Ponderoso, Sugar Pines, Spruce, 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, Fir & Box Shooks. Com- 
mission basis only. 

Address “‘B. 87,’’ care American Lumberman. 








LUMBERMAN—Il4 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


In Southern Pine region, 11 years with manufac- 
turers (Pine and Cypress) and 3 years retail yard 
manager. General ledger accountant, sales—corre- 
spondence and records—some road experience. 7 
years with last mill until cut out. Age 35, single, 
go anywhere, available at once. Write, wire or 
phone: H. D. SHERROD, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


WANTED YARD MANAGEMENT 


Indiana, Illinois, Ohio. At present estimator-sales- 
man. 14 years’ varied experience, yard man to 
manager. Married, age 33, highest references for 
ability and honesty. 

Address “B. 92,"" care American Lumberman. 








WHO WANTS A MANAGER? 
Young, experienced, aggressive, good bookkeeper, 
salesman and collector. 
Address “B. 97," care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements. Advertise 
in a paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you 
want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world 
and allied industries, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





CAPABLE LUMBER OFFICE MAN 


16 yrs. y. p. mill and w. s. exp., specializing past 
few years selling industrial trade. Can handle any 
kind bookkeeping or office sales work. 

Address “C. 26," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION—EXP. LUMBERMAN 


Know the retail lumber game from every angle. 
Good merchandiser. 31 years old, married. Best 
of references. 

Address “B. 99,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POPLAR DOWELS 


We want to get in touch with mills equipped or 
willing to equip themselves to furnish 1 15/16 inch 
Poplar Dowels in carlots. To be used for bungs 


SND. 
MAISEY & DION 
Owned and Operated by Cisar Brothers 
2357 S. Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—ORIGINAL GROWTH HARDWOOD 
With high class White Oak predominating. Large 
or moderate sized tracts. Give full particulars. 
KEITH WEBB, 4617 Florida Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


| FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILL 


Located in growing southern Indiana town of 
2.500 serving good farming district. 1933 volume 
of business good. On four state highways and 
main line railroad. Building prospects for next 
year good, as there are no vacant houses in town. 
Sell to settle estate. 

Address “C. 30," care American Lumberman. 


OWING TO ILL HEALTH, MY LUMBER YARD 


Is for. sale. Address all inquiries to THE 
REISTERSTOWN LUMBER COMPANY, Reisters- 
town, Maryland. 


LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Retail Lumber Yards for Sale. Address TWOHY 
LUMBER CO., 714 W. 10th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





























WAUPACA CO. WIS. SPECIALTY LBR. YARD 


Building supplies, hardware, oils, salt, coal, ete. 
Widow unable to manage longer. Very good farm- 
ing community. Protestant. Low taxes. 

Address “‘B. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION—PRACTICAL HARDWOOD 

Lumber Sup’t. Sup’t mill and yard, or yard fore- 

man and inspector. Efficient; highest integrity. 
Address “B, 100," care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


MALE BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
Experienced on Burroughs machine; must have re- 
tail lumber experience. Reference required. 

Address “C. 36," care American Lumberman. 








HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Thoroughly familiar with lumber and building ma- 
terials. Good sales and collection record. Now 
employed at county seat point. Want to make 
a change. Clean record. 

Address “C. 25,’ care American Lumberman, 





SPECIAL MILLWORK FOREMAN 


Or other position wanted; thoroughly experienced 
on all Mill and Cabinet Work, all Machines, bench, 
details, billing, laying out; accurate and depend- 
able. Small mill preferred. 

Address “B. 60,"" care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Hardware Store and Fuel Yard. Located in town 
of 7,500 which serves one of the best Farm and 
Ranch District in the southwest. A _ golden op- 
portunity for one that wants an established well 
paying business. 

Address “B. 66," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER, COAL & MATERIAL YARD 


Fine location, good paying yard, good opportunity 
for some one with a little money. 
WHEELING COAL & LUMBER, Wheeling, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS’ LUMBER CODE 
Send 10 cents to cover mailing and postage, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., will send you the complete Lum- 
ber Code. 
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Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—FOUR FIFTH’S INTEREST 


In one of the largest, most modern, and best detail 
millwork plants in the South, located at Fort 
Lauderdale midway between Palm Beach and 
Miami Beach, where most of the high class build- 
ing of Florida is done. This plant which has 
been doing business in this territory for over 
twenty years has a standing with the architects 
and contractors second to none, and which cou'!d 
not be attained in years by any new plant start- 
ing in. New ball bearing motorized equipment 
was installed in 1925 and 1926. suildings were re- 
built in 1929. Present book valuation $256,000.00. 
It will take $75,000.00 in cash to handle this 
proposition which will stand the closest investiga- 
tion. References—Fradstreets or other Mercan- 
tile agencies. Reasons for. selling—advancing 
years, poor health, and other interests. 

Address, JOHN H. WILLIAMS, 221 S. E. 15th 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON 


Ten foot band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, 
box factory, logging equipment; well balanced 
operation, capacity 150.000 feet eight hours. Mill 
in operation. Logs reach the mill by motor trucks, 
rail and water. Location affords direct water and 
rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill, Quan- 
tity timber economically availa»le assures per- 
petual operation, mostly Douglas Fir of splendid 
quality. An unusual operation possessing all 
essentials for low cost. 

CHARLES S. ELMS, Timber Lands and Lumber, 
West Coast Life Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALES MANAGER 


To develop a highly lumber product. 
$1,000,000.00 market Substantial investment re- 
quired. Upper Mississippi Valley Territory. Ad- 
vise first letter qualifications, age, recommenda- 
tion and investment offered if proposition proves 
agreeable. 

Address “C. 31,” 


desirable 


care American Lumberman. 





SAWMILL FOR LEASE 
Want reliable party with operating capital to take 
over one of the best small mills in southern Idaho, 
with the finest ponderosa pine to be had anywhere 


in the pine belt, at $3.00 per M. ft. Including 
use of mill, all buildings and camp equipment 
Only small sum required on lease, balance when 


lumber is shipped and sold. 
Address “‘B. 96,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR RENT—PLANING MILL 
Located in Central 
for purchasing small 


Mississfppi; excellent location 
mill lumber and logs; fully 
equipped with dry kiln, lumber sheds and saw 
mill; everything in good repair; good stock lum- 
ber now on hand if wanted. 

Address “B. 62,"" care American Lumberman., 
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Lumber and Dimension 


ew 
ON CYPRESS, PINE AND HARDWOODS 


Let me assist in supplying your requirements. 
WM. A. HAMILTON, P. O. Box 2193, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 











WANTED COMMISSION OR WHOLESALE FIRM 


To handle output of small band mill cutting South- 
ern hardwoods. 700M ft. lumber on sticks. Cutting 
orders wanted also. 


Address “‘C, 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BOX SHOOKS, CRATING & LATH 


Have stock mixed poplar, spruce and balm of 
gilead to convert into box shocks and cut to size 
crating, also balsam lath, cedar fence posts and 
small telephone poles 

LANGSTAFF, SCHURG & CO., Ltd., 


Emo, 
Canada, 


Ont., 





FOUR CARS 24%.” MIXED RED OAK NO. 1 AND 


No. 2 Bridge Plank, bone dry. W. H. HOENSHEL, 
Birmingham, Iowa. 





ALL FOREIGN WOODS 


Logs, Lumber, Veneers, Dimension Sizes, 
Mahogany, Walnut and Teak 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate For detailed particulars address ‘Re- 
ceiver,” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





Timber and Timber Lands 


CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


BILLION FEET, 65% sugar pine and white pine. 
Reliable and experienced operator may purchase at 
reasonable prices on deferred payment plan over 
term of years. More than a billion feet geograph- 
ically controlled. Perpetual operation. Favorable 
logging, operating and living conditions. 

Address “W. 70," care American Lumberman. 








A MEXICAN TRACT OF HARDWOODS 


Large acreage, fine stand and splendidly located. 
Can be purchased on favorable terms. Property 
has been in the same ownership for the past forty 
years, Owner is desirous of retiring. Further 
facts ean be made available to interested responsi- 
ble parties who should furnish references. 
Address ‘“‘C. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, II]. 


J. H. MONTEATH CO., 201 Lewis St., N. Y. City. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Small sizes Fir Plywood in several thicknesses. 
Ideal for shop, novelty or toy use. Write for sizes 
and price. OMAHA HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





IF YOU WISH A COPY OF THE 


Manufacturers’ Lumber Code, send 10 cents to 
cover mailing and pustage to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. II) 


Used Machinery 


NO. 70 FAY & EGAN SINGLE END TENONER 


Double heads and double copes, good as new, 
$125.00; H. B. Smith double spindle Shaper, $100.00; 
Fay & Egan, No. 225, 42” ball bearing Sander, 
used less than 30 days, $650.00; Woods 4, 6 and 
10” ball bearing Molders; Woods No. 59, 18” and 








| 30” round head Double Surfacers; Woods, Amer- 
ican and Yates Matchers; Yates-American E-33 
End Matchers; many other items. LIQUIDATION 


SALES CO., New Orleans, La. 





FOR SALE TWO BOLINDERS GANG SAWS 


One left-hand and one right-hand, each fitted to 
saw two 8 ft. bolts but easily converted to saw 
standard 16 ft. logs. New in 1930, used one year, 
now in first-class condition with all necessary 
equipment. Complete description and price fur- 
nished on request. 

Address “A 43." care American Lumberman. 





60—24” NEW DOUBLE PLATE 


Standard Tread, Chilled Iron Car Wheels; low 


price 


A. J. SCHILL, P. O. Box 436, Houston, Texas. 





FOR SALE—l1x15 ERIE CITY AUTO. ENGINE; 


6,000 ft. condenser; 12 in. volute pump; all kinds 
woodworking machinery. 
JOS. P. BERG, 414 Colerick St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





FOR SALE—SINKER-DAVIS 6’ R.H. BAND 
Mill; also 7’ 


L.H. 
GEBOTT MFG. CO., Muskegon, Mich. 





7’ CLARK & 9’ PRESCOTT BAND SAW MILLS 
Complete. 3 Coe Veneer Slicers 11’ to 17’; 5’x10’ 
Coe Lathe; 75” Clark Edger; 64” Veneer Clipper; 
30” Dbl. Planer. Send for illustrated circular. Al! 

mill equipment. 
I 55th St., 


N. B. PAYNE, 105 W. New York City. 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 
Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s.. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Trucks and Tractors 


TRACTORS FOR SALE 


35, adaptable to the lumber business, slight usage, 
ready to drive, price $300 each. Also one 10-ton, 
No. 65, like new, $750; location Ft. Knox, Ky. 

oO. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








Miscellaneous 





WE HAVE A SURPLUS OF RED CEDAR STOCK 

Tanks, and one supply tank, Will 

arr to move them. 
LIGHTNER LUMBER CO., St. 


make low 


Edward, Nebr. 
FOR SALE—WHITE PINE SAWDUST IN SULK 


One car loaded for quick shipment $2.25 per 
f.o.b. mill. CROSBY HARDWOOD LUMBER co. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 








INLAID FLOOR CO. 
INCORPORATED 1897 
Ornamental Floors 
Machine Floor Sanding 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE—WOOD AND WIRE FENCING 
Portable corn cribs, silos, and snow fence, Deliv- 
ered prices gladly quoted. 

STANDARD FENCE CO., Lufkin, Texas, 


BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 


Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, lll. Price 10 cents. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 


Credit-Indemnity 
 vU6cl yl *® reeerae 32 
American Logging Tool Co... 10 
om Sheet & Tin Plate 


American Window GlassCo.. 4 
Anaconda Copper MiningCo.. 6 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... 

Atkins & Co., E.C.......... 45 


Babcock Co., W. W., The. .. 


Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.... 8 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 33 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark.... 3 


eee 47 
Builders Commercial Agency.. 47 
Burton-Swarts Cypress Co... 


Casein Mig. Co. of America, 
i Ti ctacthedonake see 


Celotez Co., The............ 
Certain-teed Products Corp. . 

Cisar Brothers.............. 47 
Clover Valley Lumber Co..... 4 
Continental Stee! Corp....... 
Coos Bay Lumber Co........ 6 
Crater Lake Lumber Co...... 35 
Davenport Hotel............ 


—— Stark & Brown Cypress ™ 


ee 


Ferguson Lumber Co.,W.T... 41 
a. “ERIE Red Cypress 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co... 56 
lk 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 37 


General Insulating & Mfg. Co. 


Hardwood Mfrs. Institute... . 
Holley & Sons Co., L. W..... 
Holt Hardwood Company.... 2 
Holt Lumber Company. .... 2 
Homochitto Lumber Company 39 
Huss Lumber Co............ 


Insulite Co., The............ 
International Lumber Co..... 2 


Johns-Manville Corp.... .... 
Johnson & Wimsatt. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co... 


Lange Mach. Works, HenryG. 32 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. . 
Lima Locomotive Works..... 
Lindsey Wagon Company.... 42 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp.. 5 
Long Lake Lumber Co....... 
Lumbermen’s Credit Assn..... 45 


Lumbermen’s Drafting & List- Radisson Hotel.............. 
TR MIUED. cavccccccecsass 32 Rankin-Benedict Underwriting 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty a Cb dewtkakingwnws 8 
Co COeeccccccccceoessceoces Red River Lumber Co., The. ' 9 
Luthi & Co., F. C..........- 43 Richard Shipping Corp....... 39 


Ruggles Lumber Co., Carlos. . 


Samson Cordage Works...... 7 
Schuette Co., Wm........... 41 
: Sewall, James W...........- 
ee — Pine Co...... . Silver Lake Company........ 
aisey & Dion.............. 47 Sinclair Refining Co......... 
Mathieu, Limited, J. A....... 43 Singer Mfg. Co., The........ 
Meadow River Lumber Co... 10 Solvay Sales Cupantiva =e 6 
Metropolitan Building Co..... Soule Steam Feed Works. .... 
or . “eeNNRNE Lumber Southern Pine Association... 
Scrat eens eb o's arienien Spain & Co., H.M.......... 10 
Milcor Steel Co.............. . 
aeitien ae G 47 Spokane Pine Products Co.... 
il J. H. peeconenbbaaiiede 53 Stockton Profile Gauge Co... 
Moore Dry Kiln Company. . : 2 Sumter Lumber Company, Inc. 10 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Taylor Hotel., William....... 

: . Tennessee Eastman Corp..... 
National Dry Kiln Co cpeteoee 53 Tolles & Son C.L 10 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ 47 Tremont Lumber Company. a 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J.... 39 
Nicholson File Co........... 

Northwestern Cooperage & 
EE GM bv cad evececees 44 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.... 43 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.... 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.......... 7 


Von Platen-Fox Company.... 44 


Webster Lumber Co.,H.E.... 43 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... 
White River Lumber Company 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co... 41 
Wisconsin Land & LumberCo. 10 
Wood Conversion Company... . 


Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


For page number refer to Advertisers’ Alphabetical Index above. If page number 
does not appear in Index, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bl—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
Ci—West Virginia Hemlock 
U—Northern Cedar 


(nternational Lumber Co...a 


_Lbr. Co., The ........ abcde 
Toledo Guaranty Corp....acl 
Von-Platen-Fox Co. ....... ac 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co..ajimst 
Wasene Land & Lbr. Co. 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 


Alderman, D. W. & Sons 

CE cnewesadeececenunsesad 
Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co. ....¢ 
Burton-Swarts Cypress Co...f 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- 
meee Tk, EAR. cscccotces f 


Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc..e 
Ferguson Lumber Co.. 
w. 


ee en efjim 
Florida Louisiana Red Cy- 
BOURNE GH ccccccccccececes f 
Holley-Terrell Lumber Co...f 
Homochitto Lbr. Co. ....... e 
Huss Lumber Co.........+-+- f 
Long Bell Lbr. Sales Cor- 
SORTED ccccccocccces ejmt 


Newman Lbr. Co., J. J..... € 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co...... e 
Pioneer Lumber Co......... e 
Ruggles Lbr. Co., Carlos.efj 


Southern Pine Assoc........ e 


Sumter Lumber Co., Inc....e 
Tremont Lumber Co. ...... ef 
Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co...¢e 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 


Fe 


Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Cor- 
poration 


eee wae ce 
a perenne EE emeedrereerenk: a 
ea mee peace Mile Pas 
ee Ge ee, ee I  kckécesndudccenscestaces jim 


I—North Carolina Pine 
Alderman, D. W. & Sons 


Oe eee eee eee Pee eee eee) 


Co. 
Peguae Lumber Co., 


Neils Lumber Co.. J....jrstu 
Ostrander Railway & Tim- 
ber Co. 


. Ruggles Lbr. Co., Carlos.efj 
Johnson hag gppeeneee Sullivan Lumber Co....jkimr 
Washington Manufacturing 
jJ—Fir Ub. erbeasuctennscennceeas 


M—Western Hemlock 
N—Port Orford Cedar 
Anaconda Copper Mining itm 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co..ajlmst 
White River Lumber Co. jikim 


O—California Pine 
P—California Sugar Pine 
Q—Redwood 


Clover Valley Lumber Co...o0 
Feather River Lumber Co..o 


Maders " Sugar Pine vagenes P 
Michigan-California Lum- 


LEE LE POE pt 
Red River Lumber Co..... op 
R—Pondosa Pine 
8—Idaho White Pine 


COOP em emma eeeeeee 


Sales 


COP eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


porat MED. oné0scébeese0 ejmt 
Long Lake Lumber Co..... st 
ae pepe Lum- 


Coecccccccccccess pt 
Neils Lumber Co., J..... jratu 
Polleys Lumber Co ree tu 
Schuette Co., Wm. ........ ais 
Spokane Pine Products Co..t 


Sullivan Lumber Co... .jkimr 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co..ajimst 








Dece 


Ash 

Bassw 
Beech 
Birch 
Cherr: 
Chest! 
Cottor 
Elm . 
Gum 

Hicko 
Philip 


Alder 
Co. 


BRCS 
Woost 
CEDA 
Bradle 


CREME 
Contir 
Pittsb 


CORR 
META 


Milcor 
FENC 
Contir 


Keysti 
Pittsb 


FLAS 
SHEE 
Ameri 

Plat 


GATE 
Contir 
Keyste 
Pittsb 
GLAS 
Ameri 
Libbey 
Pittsb 


ACCO 
Nelsor 


APPR 
ESTI) 


Sewal 
Spain 


FINA 
Ameri 
Co. 


Builde 


AXES 
TOOL 
Ameri 


CONY 
Allis-( 


DRY 

ACCE 
Moore 
Natio 


DRY 
INST] 


Moore 
Natio: 
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AMERICAN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Ash ..... a Magnolia ..1 
Basswood. .b Maple (Hard 
Beech ....¢ and Soft) .m 
Birch — ee n 
Cherry ...¢€ Poplar ....0 
Chestnut . a | ~~ Pp 
ad ® seo 

Cottonw’d . 4 Walnut oe ; 
Elm ...... Foreign 
GUM = ..sees i Woods ..s 
Wickory ..j Mahogany .t 
Philippine .k Balsa ..... u 
Alderman, D. W. & Sons_ 

CO. cccccccccccccceces imng 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark..cin 
Ctsar Brothers ...... adhimng 
Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Ce, LAG. ..ccecess q 
Ferguson Lumber Co., 

, ere 7 "14 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.. 
— Lumber Industries. 
achijlnq 
wenteenil tdenadachaners 

Institute 
Holt Lumber Co. : 
Homochitto Lbr. Co. a 
REE er acijmnopq 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co.kst 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 

Corporation 
Cee Ge Gn 8. Giccicccececs 
Maisey & Dion ieaoatd para 
Meadow River Lumber Co. 

RS Ea ae bdfmno 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J. 

ceiewbeneccese «- yay 
Peavy- Wilson Lumber Co.. 
Singer Mfg. Co., The.. “baie 
Toledo Guaranty Corp....fno 
Tremont Lumber Co... .ching 


LUMBERMAN 


HARDWOOD 


Von-Platen-Fox Co. ...abhim 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


nae ¢oeneecesess oc 
BOGE cccccccccccccvevccces a 
Ep orci  op ic hhigs as 0 lg aaa b 
GEER cccccccccccccvccccoses ec 
SD og bh ccccenespereuned d 
Se c+ scuwvacnetassirvenen e 


eee meee eee eeeeeeeee 


Bradley Lumber Co. of poy e 
Frost Lumber Industries...e 


55 
Ferguson Lumber Co., 

S. rere bneened acde 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...e 
Holt Hardwood Co....... bde 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 

Te e 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., The....... abd 
Tremont Lumber Co........ e 
Webster Lumber Co., H. E..e 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W..bd 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


BASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, 
MILLWORK 

Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 


WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 


BRUSHES—Paint, Varnish 
Wooster Brush Co. 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 


CEMENT REINFORCING 
Continental Steel Corp. 
pittsburgh Steel Co. 


CORRUGATED SHEET 
METAL 


Milcor Steel Co. 
FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
Continental Steel Corporation 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


FLASHING, VALLEY 
SHEETS 


American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co. 


GATES—Steel 

Continental Steel Corporation 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


GLASS 

American Window Glass Co. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert 


APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 


Sewall, James W. 
Spain & Co., H. M. 


FINANCIAL 


American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York 


Builders Commercial Agency 


AXES AND LOGGING 
TOOLS 


American Logging Tool Co. 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


DRY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


Spokane Pine Products Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar ........... a 
Western Red Cedar........ b 
PN ove easniaasn ceed c 
aN Lumber Co., . 


Holt Lumber Co..........-- a 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co..b 


Northwestern Cooperage & 


Lumber Co., The ........ a 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
White River Lbr. Co........ b 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.a 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLASS EDGERS AND 

TOOLS 

Henry G. Lange Machine 
Works 


GLUE—Waterproof 


Casein Mfg. Co. of America. 
Inc., The 


HARDWABE—Builders’ 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 


INSULATION 

Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp 
General Insulating & Mfg. Co. 
Insulite Co. 

Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Company 


LADDERS 
Babcock Co., W. W. 


LOG CABIN SIDING 
Red River Lumber Co. 


METAL ACCESS DOORS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CORNER BEAD 
Continental Steel Corporation 
Mileor Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 

Continental Steel Corporation 
Milcor Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh Steei Co. 


NAILS 

Continental Steel Corporation 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


OVERHEAD GARAGE 
DOORS 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 


PAINT—Roof 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
PAINT AND VARNISH 
BRUSHES 

Wooster Brush Co. 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 


PLASTER LATH 


Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh steel Co. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 

Northwestern Cooperage & 
Tbr. Co., The 

Red River Lbr. Co. 


POSTS—Steel 

Centinental Steel Corporation 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


ROOFING BASE 
Brown Co. 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 
WAINSCOTING—Asbestos 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Ruberoid Co., The 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 
Silver Lake Company 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion 

FOREIGN BROKERS 

Richard Shipping Corp. 


GASOLINE, GREASES, 
LUBRICATING OILS 
Sinclair Refining Company 


HOTELS 

Benson 

Davenport Hotel Co. 
Taylor Hotel, William 


HOUSE PLAN SERVICE 


Drafting and Estimating 
Lumberman’s Drafting & 
Listing Service 


INSURANCE 


Associated Lbr. Mutuals 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 


Rankin-Benedict Underwrit- 
ing Co. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Metropolitan Building Co. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

Buck & Co., Frank 8. 
Fisher, S. E. 

Holley & Sons Co., L. W. 


SAP STAIN 
PREVENTA? TIVE 


me iy x de Nemours Co., Inc., 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ENGINES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


FILES 

Nicholson File Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHING 

CHEMICALS 

Solvay Sales Corp. 

GLASS EDGERS AND 

TOOLS 

Henry G. Lange Machine 
orks 

INJECTORS, VALVES, 

STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 

Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDERS 
American Logging Tool Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, 
RAILS, ETC. 


Lima Locomotive Works 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


LUMBER TRUCKS 

Electric Wheel Co. 
LUBRICATING OILS, 
GREASES AND GASOLINE 
Sinclair Refining Co. 


PROFILE GAUGES 
Stockton Profile Gauge Co. 


STAKE POCKETS 
Tolles & Son, C. L. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Hands, Circulars, Gangs, ete. 
Lath and Shingle Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Hammond Machinery Build- 
ers, Inc. 


J. H. Miner 


WOOD FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR PLANKS 

Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 


SOUND-DEADENINAG 
MATERIAL 
Celotex Co. 


Certain-teed Preducts Corp. 


General Insulating & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


Insulite Co., The 
Wood Conversion Company 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


STEEL SHEETS 


American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co. 


WALL BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


WALLSEALER 


Casein Mfg. Co. of Ameri 
Inc., The ne 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Antimite Co., The 

Bruce Co.. E. L. 
TREATED PRUODUCTS— 


Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling. 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 


Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
McCormick Lumber co., C. R. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Antimite Co. 
rennessee Eastman Corp. 


SAWS, KNIVES, TOOLS 


Atkins & Co., E. C. 
J. H. Miner 
Nicholson File Co. 


STEAM FEEDS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
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sn aN SAGE 





OAK FLOORS 


HAVE BEEN SUPREME 








O LESS a part of England’s lore and legend than Robin Hood himself, the 
splendid oaks of that famous island are woven closely into its history. No 
tale of Saxon adventure but led through oaken torests—no manor housed 

Nobility except it was raftered in sturdy oak—and floored in planks to match. 

Thus the distinguished lineage down to modern days, when oak is still supreme 
in decorative harmony and wherever floors are used. Royal in its native charac- 
teristics of strength and sturdy endurance, surpassing in appearance, the manufacturer 
of Royal Oak Flooring enhances these virtues of the oak itself with the skill of a 
perfected craft and a quality in the finished floor, reflecting the maker’s true pride 
in the product. You may order Royal Oak Flooring in straight cars or mixed 
with our famous Trade and Grade marked Arkansas Soft Pine Satin-Like Interior 
Trim, General Yard Stock . . . and Southern Hardwoods. 


FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES COMPANY 


80 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE FORDYCE, ARKANSAS 


decay, with a marked degree of fire retardation. Any or all of the above items can be furnished in 
W olmanized stock, if desired. 


ot We are producers of Wolmanized lumber (pressure-treated) which is proof against termites and to 








A CROSSETT WATZEK INDUSTRY 




































